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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COUNTRY TOWN 


Old Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts has been re- You visit the grist mill, the country store, the saw- 
created. You park your car outside, then walk to the — mill, the school, the village inn, the print shop, and, 
blacksmith’s, where a horse-drawn vehicle awaits you. on the outskirts of the village, the farm. You live 
You arrive at the village green and the meetinghouse. for the time of your visit in the eighteenth century. 
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Neligious Liberty Association 


We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 
church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and 
that in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of 
all. 


We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 


We believe that all legislation which unites church and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 
and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of 
freedom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promul- 
gate his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essencé of religious 
liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 
which says, ““Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 


Religious Liberty Association, 6840 Eastern Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Washington 12, D.C. 
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We live in a fast-moving age. The tensions 
of modern living often bring taut nerves 
and impaired health. What a relief comes 
to one, then, when he is privileged to visit 
some of the scenes of yesteryear, the vil- 
lages, homes, and workshops of long ago. 
Such a place is Old Sturbridge Village in 
the State of Massachusetts. On our cover 
this quarter we show a typical scene in 
this re-created and restored little town of 
the eighteenth century. Mrs. Tymeson, 
her article on page 21 of this number, tells 
us of her impressions as she paid a visit 
recently to this intriguing place. Visitors 
by the thousands during this holiday season 
will undoubtedly step out of their cars and 
the busy present, and enjoy for a few 
hours the quietness of this quaint old town. 
During the eighteenth century much of 
the work was done by our pioneer patriots 
that laid so well the foundation principles 
of our government. We enjoy freedom today because of their labors. 
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Riding horseback thousands of miles, back and forth over the vast 

Atlantic Coast, visiting his churches, this preacher of nearly two 

centuries ago denied the right of civil government to establish creeds 

and enforce worship. He taught that religion must be free in order 
to be genuine and sincere. 


the Conversion 


of the Churehes to the 


American Ideal 


By JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON 


Former Executive Director Joint Committee on Public Affairs 
Baptists of the United States 


Th uve nearly eighty-three notable years 
in an epochal-period, to serve effectively as pastor of 
one church for fifty-eight years, to write the most 
authentic history of early New England, and to ride 
horseback, as he recorded, sixty-eight thousand miles 
all over the vast expanse of the Atlantic coast in 
line $f duty would seem distinction enough for one 
preacher. But if to these achievements should be 
added another more significant, that of being the 
chief factor in the conversion of the Colonial churches 
to the American principle of church-state separation, 
with full liberty for all, then must even the most 
skeptical have to admit that this preacher’s career 
was phenomenal. 

Such a man was the Reverend Isaac Backus. In 
the succession of heroic Baptist witnesses to religious 








C—— 

The Atlantic board, and especially the New England States, are 
dotted with many churches that date back into the past, some of them 
into the eighteenth century. These places of worship are a reminder of 
the time when Isaac Backus championed the cause of religious liberty 
and helped to lay the groundwork for the freedoms vouchsafed in our 
fundamental law. It is well to think about the days gone by at times, 
and view again the lives of those who labored long and hard to secure 
the freedoms that to some of us seem commonplace and secure. We of 
today must guard with watchful eye and courageous heart the liberties 

our pioneers secured for us. 
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liberty, this preacher, born 1724, died 1806, un- 
doubtedly rates a place next to Roger Williams, who 
by common consent of scholars set the pattern for 
the American Republic. The doings of this remark- 
able man were so extraordinary that they cannot 
fail to impress moderns, who matter-of-factly take 
the precious boon of religious freedom with scarcely 
a thought given to how it was purchased and at what 
great cost. It is only as we go back in time and follow 
through the life and labors of Backus that we can 
fairly appraise what it really required to get the 
guarantees of our cherished liberty into the Federal 
Constitution and the laws of the States. Only a 
Backus could qualify for the supreme task. 

Reason for making this claim is grounded on the 
findings of the highest authorities. One is sufficient 
just here. The American Dictionary of Biography 
says of Backus: 

“Tn the realm of ecclesiastical polity in the second 
half of the Eighteenth Century, his was perhaps the 
keenest mind in America. . . . Though many others 
joined in protest against civil control of religion 
and there were other leaders in the effort to secure 
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WE THANK THEE 
By Edna Atkin Pepper 


We thank Thee for the pioneers, 
The heritage they gave, 

The courage of their gallant hearts, 
Undaunted by the grave. 


We thank Thee for the land they left 
In trust, a vast array; 

For priceless freedoms that we take 
For granted every day. 


O Lord, whose dwelling transcends space, 
We thank Thee; let there be 

A prayer of praise from every heart 
That prizes liberty. 








separation of church and state, no individual in 
America since Roger Williams stands out so pre- 
eminently as the champion of religious liberty as 
does Isaac Backus.” * 

Passing by thrilling episodes connected with other 
activities of the many-sided man, let -us come at 
once to his superlative contribution to the American 
way of government and society. 

Upon the occasion of the dedication of a fine monu- 
ment to him in Middleboro, Massachusetts, June 30, 
1893, eminent Baptist leaders, such as President EF. 
Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University; the con- 
temporary editor of the Watchman, national Baptist 
weekly; and Prof. Alvah Hovey, church historian, 
ascribed to him the signal honor of ranking with 
Roger Williams, George Washington, and Thomas 
Jefferson in “laying the foundations deep and broad 
for our nation’s civil power, whereon should stand 
a people free in serving God.” Dr. Hovey, his 
biographer, on that occasion, summarized the life- 
long contention of Backus in these words: 

“He denied the right of states or magistrates to 
establish creeds or to enforce worship. He affirmed 
that religion must be free in order to be sincere, that 
it must be pervaded by love to be genuine, that it 
must be enthroned in the heart by the influence of 
divine truth and grace and not by pressure of human 
law or force.” * 

President Andrews on the same occasion said there 
are three stages through which the momentous idea 
of religious freedom has passed. In the first “tolera- 
tion” is the word, meaning a sad but apparently 
necessary concession to dissenters. In the second 
the doctrine is based on the recognition of men’s 
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natural equality before God—‘“this was Roger Wil- 
liams’ habit.” In the third stage perfect freedom of 
belief and practice is conceived to be essential for 
truth’s own sake—this was the high ground on which 
Isaac Backus stood.” 

In searching for the motives of the man’s passion 
for the noblest concept of religious liberty, we dis- 
cover first his inherited abhorrence of tyrannous 
coercion of conscience. His grandfather, Joseph 
Backus, a leading citizen of Norwich, Connecticut, 
and a representative in the Colony’s legislature, was 
expelled from the local Congregational church because 
of his opposition to the Presbyterial Saybrook Plat- 
form, which tended to prescribe a kind of synodical 
control over each congregation. His mother, after the 
death of her prosperous husband, founder of the 
famous Backus Iron Works, having aligned herself 
with the so-called New Lights, on a chill October 
night, while ill, was arrested and hustled seventeen 
miles to a jail, where she was kept thirteen days in 
a cheerless cell. 

His own personal experience turned him decisively 
away from a state church. Converted in the Great 
Awakening, though not directly under the preaching 
of George Whitefield, he found himself arraigned by 
his church for approving the “enthusiasm” of the 
sweeping revivalistic movement. Upon his refusal to 
conform, when he was assessed by the civil authorities 
and declined to pay the tax, he too was incarcerated, 
and might have languished in jail indefinitely had 
not a friend settled with the officers for his release. 

The real impelling motive that induced Backus 
to dedicate his life to the cause of liberty arose from 
conviction. Despite the ill treatment at the hands of 
the Congregationalists, he felt called to preach, and 
for over ten years after his conversion in 1742 he 
exercised his gifts as an independent evangelist, iden- 
tified with a splinter group called Separatists. His 
attention became attracted to the small, despised 
minority denominated Baptists, more often styled 
Anabaptists. Their doctrines increasingly challenged 
him. On January 16, 1756, he cast his lot with them, 
entering with his beloved wife and four others into 
the organization of a Baptist church at: Middleboro, 
Massachusetts. Forthwith he accepted the pastorate 
of this flock, little dreaming that he would continue. 
to shepherd them to the day of his death. 

There is evidence that Backus carefully examined 
the religious situation in America at this time. He 
wrote the Reverend Benjamin Wallin of London, 
November 16, 1764:*‘ 

“New England, I suppose you know, consists of 
four governments (formerly of seven) three of which, 
viz., the provinces of Massachusetts Bay, New Hamp- 
shire, and the Colony.of Connecticut were planted for 
the most part by Christians of the Congregational 
persuasion. Many of them were eminent in religion 
in its life and power. Yet they had their mistakes 
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and among them this may be reckoned a great one, 
viz., that they were not content with establishing 
their religion by the civil law, and taxing the inhabit- 
ants generally to support it; but they undertook to 
keep out errors by the civil power. Many, therefore, 
were disciplined by their courts, and at last banished. 
This gave birth to Rhode Island Colony, where 
Baptists, Quakers and others repaired and obtained 
a charter for home.” 

How ranked the Baptists with the other religious 
bodies in 1764? Outside Rhode Island they had only 
seventeen small churches in the whole of New Eng- 
land, and these were all holding forth precariously 
against determined persecution by the Standing 
Order. In Rhode Island itself Roger Williams’ 
slight regard for the visible church, coupled with 
the intense individualism of Baptists, had slowed 
organization to only eleven congregations. In Plym- 
outh Colony brave souls, like earlier Obadiah Holmes 
of Seekonk, maintained their faith under the lash, if 
they so much as ventured to Lynn or to Boston. True, 
Congregationalists in Boston had lately softened 
somewhat toward the Baptists upon Harvard’s receiv- 
ing a large gift from Thomas Holland, a rich English 
Baptist; but in other parts persecution persisted. In 
Connecticut some pretense of abatement of hatred for 
the Baptists was heralded, but only four Baptist 
churches had survived. In Maine, persecution had 
driven William Seriven to take refuge in South 
Carolina. Fresh grievances were being reported con- 
stantly in all sections of the country. 

In Pennsylvania, under the mild rule of the 
Quakers, who were execrated in New England, the 
Baptists were faring a little better. At Philadelphia 
members of the faith from Wales had propagated 
their doctrines so industriously that the city had 
come to be recognized as the Baptist center of 
America, strong enough to organize an association 
in 1707. This association had extended its fellow- 
ship to Virginia, where eighteen churches could be 
counted, but existing under severe treatment by the 
established Episcopal Church.’ 

The only sympathy these trifling, struggling Bap- 
tist bands could muster was among the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania; in Maryland, among Roman Catholics 
(fewer than 10,000), where the Episcopal Church 
had displaced the Catholic establishment, so that the 
Catholics were clamoring for freedom; meager sym- 
pathy in New York, settled by the Dutch, where a 
tradition of religious freedom in the Reformed 
Church should have induced sympathy, but actually 
Quakers, Jews, and Lutherans were suffering; pro- 











Senion Backus 


No individual in America, since Roger Williams, stands out so 
pre-eminently as the of r liberty as does this 
Baptist preacher: 
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nounced sympathy among tiny scattered groups of 
Mennonites, Dunkers, isetiaen and Schwenk- 
felders; and a thawing sympathy among Presby- 
terians, mainly in New Jersey, Delaware, and the 
Valley of Virginia. 

The historian of colonial religion, William Warren 
Sweet, reviewing the period, says: “Among the prin- 
cipal forces working for religious liberty were the 
minority groups .. . the Quakers, and all the Baptist 
groups which included the Mennonites and Dunkers, 
were the advocates of religious liberty from prin- 
ciple” [as distinguished from Roman Catholics and 
others working for it from policy].’ It follows incon- 
trovertibly that the task of the Baptists, a “runty” 
minority which unhesitatingly assumed the lead in 
the battle for religious freedom, was to convert the 
majority churches. 

A recital of grievances compiled by the Baptists 
against their persecutors in this region during the 
hundred years following the founding of Rhode 
Island would include not only many instances of 
revolting harshness but a continuing series of civil 


éé inate Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. See pp. 
I 

2 Address of Alvah Hovey, The Old South Press, Boston, 1893. 

3 Ibid. 

4Letters and memorials attributed to Backus throughout this 
chapter may be seen in the Isaac Backus Collection in the likrary 
of the Andover-Newton Theological School. 

5 These figures may be verified in William Warren Sweet’s 
Religion in Colonial America, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1942, pp. 120-142. 

6 Ibid., p. 322f. 











enactments which ever drew the legal ropes more 
and more securely about the necks of these outspoken 
dissenters. These laws provided for banishment of 
all who opposed infant baptism, for compulsory 
obedience to the first and second Tables of Com- 
mandments, for fines and imprisonment of all out- 
side the Standing Order who presumed to administer 
the church ordinances, and without cessation the 
imposition of taxes upon the people generally for the 
support of the established church. The grimness of 
this situation was accentuated by the fact that union 
of church and state then prevailed in all Europe and 
that nine of the thirteen colonies willingly accepted 
union of church and state. What rank heresy for 
anybody to so much as question the soundness of 
the theory, much less defy the establishment! 

The Baptists of the 1760’s determined both to 
question and to defy. In 1764 they resolved to build 
Rhode Island College (later known as Brown Uni- 
versity). None but the Congregational candidates 
for the ministry were allowed to enter Harvard 
University; the charter of the Baptist institution 
stipulated there should be no religious tests for any- 
one entering it. Isaac Backus participated in the 
organization, and for thirty years and more served 
as a trustee. A rising young man, James Manning, 
of Warren, was chosen president. He was a native 
of New Jersey and a graduate of Princeton, where 
the Presbyterian John Witherspoon shared the views 
of Baptists on church-state separation and where 
James Madison imbibed the same ideas. It would not 


be long now before the Baptists could refute the 
enemy charge of maintaining an ignorant ministry! 

The Baptists were now emboldened to take a more 
aggressive step. In 1769 the Warren Association 
voted a committee on grievances and appointed an 
agent to conduct a vigorous campaign against the 
prevalent infringement on religious liberty. True, 
some present thought it might be better for the time 
to submit to the grave indignities, hoping for a 
brighter day to come. But a majority stood firm. 
Within a few weeks, the committee, upon meeting in 
Boston, addressed an appeal to the General Court to 
remove the legal obligation to pay taxes for the 
support of religious establishments, citing as one 
reason the notorious case at Ashfield, New Hamp- 
shire, where 398 acres of Baptist lands, a part belong- 
ing to the pastor and a part being the cemetery, were 
sold and the proceeds applied to the erection of a 
Congregational church. 

It was to the office of agent of this committee on 
grievances that Isaac Backus was elected in 1772. 
Without resigning the pastorate of his church in 
Middleboro, he entered upon the arduous and exact- 
ing duties, which were to engage him till his death 
thirty-four years later. In that time he succeeded in 
mobilizing the Baptist churches of the entire country 
in a concerted effort. He also, more than any other, 
initiated actions and imparted information and argu- 
ments which finally resulted in the conversion of a 
majority of all denominations to the American ideal. 

(Continued in the next issue) 


Preachers of Freedom 


By FRANK H. YOST, Ph.D. 


Prcacuers preacnep rrezpom! 

It has been thought very generally that the liberty 
sought in the American colonies during the feverish 
twenty years from 1765-1785 were days when men 
of moderate fortune, country gentry so to speak, and 
men of strong political bent and ambition were 
struggling to secure for themselves in new America, 
economic and political freedom, with religious liberty 
thrown in for good measure. And it has been thought, 
too, that the ery for religious liberty was sent up by 
unchurched liberals who feared their liberalism would 
suffer if organized religion should become in the new 
United States the power in state and society that it 
had been on the Continent, recently to their day, and 
earlier in the Middle Ages. 

It would be a perversion of history to discount 
what the Liberals did for the cause of American free- 
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dom. It is necessary only to name the names of men 
who had little connection with church in those excit- 
ing days to emphasize this point—Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, who sought 
liberty, not from any religious background, but for 
its own sake, or because of the opportunity it gave to 
thoughtful men to be and to say and to do what they 
thought they should. 

But the preachers preached freedom. They de- 
manded political liberty. They urged the blessing of 
freedom from the throttling economic control that 
merchants and bankers in England were exerting on 
the Colonies. But they also preached religious free- 
dom, and they preached separation of church and 
state. 

The preachers preached liberty in New England. 
Of course, someone will say, Was not New England 


1) (LIBERTY) 1054 























From an old print in the British Museum, dated nearly two 
centuries ago, showing the spires of some of Boston’s churches 
where preachers of freedom spoke. 


settled, first by Pilgrims in 1620, and eight to ten 
years later by the Puritans, both groups fleeing from 
the repressive measures put upon them in England 
under a union of church and state which had not 
yet seen the Toleration Act of 1689 ? 

Yes, true. But these English nonconformists had 
settled in New England to secure religious liberty 
for themselves. They were not primarily interested 
in religious liberty for those who did not think the 
same kind of religious thoughts and did not propound 
the same kind of religious dogmas as they. So they 
persecuted the Friends, and they persecuted the Bap- 
tists, who sought with them in picturesque New 
England the asylum that the Puritans had earlier 
found. How could New England preachers, with this 
background, preach religious liberty ? 

For one thing, some of the Congregational minis- 
ters of the 1770’s were ashamed of what their fathers 
had done to the Friends and the Baptists. Non- 
conformity had numerous adherents in the New 
England of Revolutionary days. Preachers and peo- 
ple had found that their country had not collapsed 
under the blasphemy of Baptist and Quaker heresy. 
It had prospered. True, too many people had stopped 
going to church, but that could hardly be the fault of 
Dissenters, because those people were pretty regular 
in getting to meeting. Heresy was more of a challenge 
than a detriment, they had found. ¥ 

For another thing, the idea was pretty clear in 
the minds of thoughtful men that in the final analysis 
liberty is one—be it political, or economic, or reli- 
gious—liberty takes in the total interests of man. 
If one kind of liberty is lost, or fails in the gaining, 
there cannot be much hope of any other kind of 
liberty. A man is free, or he is not free. Said the 
Reverend Charles Turner, of Duxbury, Massachu- 
setts, in 1773, “Religious liberty is so blended with 
civil, that if one falls it is not to be expected that 
the other will continue.”—Quoted in They Preached 
Inberty, Franklin P. Cole, ed. (New York, Fleming 
H. Revell, 1941), p. 160. And in 1776 the great John 
Witherspoon declared that “there is not a single 
instanee in history in which civil liberty was. lost 


“and religious liberty preserved-entire. If therefore 
_ we yield up our temporal property, we at the same 
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time deliver the conscience into bondage. . . . Would 
any man who could prevent it, give up his estate, 
persons, and family, to the disposal of his neighbor, 
although he had liberty to chuse the wisest and the 
best master ?”—Quoted in The Political Thought of 
the Colonial Clergy, Steward M. Robinson, ed., p. 36. 
Then, too, the leaven of dissent had worked through 
the lump. Roger Williams, whose restlessly free 
spirit had sorely troubled New England orthodoxy, 
had said back in 1655, “There goes many a ship to 
sea, whose weal and woe is common, and is a true 
picture of a commonwealth or a human combination 
or society. It had fallen out sometimes that both 
papists and Protestants, Jews and Turks may be 
embarked in one ship; upon which supposal I affirm 
that all the liberty of conscience that I ever pleaded 
for turns upon these two hinges—that none of the 
papists, Protestants, Jews, or Turks be forced to come 
to the ship’s prayers or worship, nor compelled from 
their own particular prayers or worship, if they 
practice any. I further add that I never denied that, 
notwithstanding this liberty, the commander of this 
ship ought to command this ship’s course, yea, and 
also command that justice, peace, and sobriety be kept 
and practiced, both among the seamen and all the 
passengers.” —Quoted in Freedom Speaks, George F. 
Reynolds and Donald F. Connors, eds. (New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1943), p. 49. And again, “T desire 
not that liberty for myself which I would not freely 
and impartially weigh out to all the consciences of 
the world besides; therefore, I humbly conceive that 
it is the express and absolute duty of the civil powers 
to proclaim an absolute freedom of conscience in all 
the world.”—Quoted in We Hold These Truths, 
Francis Rufus Bellamy, ed. (New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1942), p. 9. 

‘Leaven of this sort, we say, and from several 
sources, had been working, and in 1754, a hundred 
years after Williams, the famous Jonathan Mayhew, 
in almost the language of Williams, shook a rhetorical 
finger at some contemporary acts of persecution: “It 
may be worth considering whether we have not some 
laws in force, hardly reconcilable with that religious 
liberty which we profess. . . . A neighboring colony, 
we know, has lately been reprimanded on account of 
some laws.of-a persecuting aspect. And whether some 
of our own are of a genius and complexion sufficiently 
abhorrent from the same spirit, is not perhaps un- 
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Men are apt to mistake the strength of 
their feeling for the strength of their argument. 
The heated mind resents the chill touch and 


relentless scrutiny of logic. 
—Gladstone. 








worthy the consideration of the legislature.” —Quoted 
in They Preached Inberty, p. 159. 

The demand of the preachers for liberty began to 
emerge during the French and Indian War. The 
Reverend Benjamin Lord declared in 1751 that “all 
civil Government of the right Stamp, must be agree- 
able to Scripture and Reason, and so to the Nature 
and Ends of a civil Community, the Preservation 
of the Lives, Liberties, & Estates of all the Members 
thereof, against the force of Rapine, Injustice & all 
manner of destructive Violence.”—The Political 
Thought of the Colonial Clergy, p. 18. 

As an election approached in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts in 1761, the Reverend Benjamin Stevens 
declared that “religious liberty supposes that there be 
not only free inquiry, but equal freedom of profession 
and action, when thereby no disturbance is given to 
others.” —Quoted in They Preached Liberty, p. 159. 
Four years later the Reverend Edward Dorn of Hart- 
ford was concerned for the liberty of religion, in 
terms of civil interference. In an election sermon he 
pointed out the “melancholy truth, confirmed by the 
history of all nations, that the rulers of this world 
have generally set themselves in opposition to the 
interest of true religion and the cause of Christ. 
... This was the case for the first three hundred years 
after the publication of the Christian scheme. .. . 
And even to this day the religion of the gospel labors 
under much oppression from the greater part of civil 
rulers.” —Ibid., pp. 80, 81. 

However, the Reverend Ebenezer Bridge, in 1767, 
was very complacent concerning the whole matter: 
“As to religion, and religious liberties and privileges, 
what people in the whole world are so highly favored 
as our nation? We have the gospel, the freest use 
and the fullest enjoyment of it... . No menaces from 
the civil power to compel men in matters of religion ; 
no impositions from authorized ecclesiastical tyrants ; 
no persecution for religious sentiments or practices.” 
—Ibid., pp. 159, 160. And the Reverend Daniel 
Shute in an election sermon in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1768, pointed out that “on the free exer- 
cise of their natural religious rights the present as 
well as the future happiness of mankind greatly 
depends.” —JIbid., p. 160. 

Significant statements in sermons became more 
frequent as the struggle for liberty in the colonies 
became more earnest. The Reverend John Tucker 
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of Newberry, Massachusetts, in an election sermon in 
1771 took the position that liberty is a natural right: 
“All men are naturally in a state of freedom, and 
have an equal claim to liberty. No one by nature, 
nor by any special grant from the great Lord of all, 
has any authority over another. All right, therefore, 
in any to rule over others, must originate from those 
they rule over, and be granted by them.”—Ibid., p. 
70. But he cautioned against the slightest contempt 
of civil power: “Christ came to set up a kingdom 
diverse, indeed, from the kingdoms of this world, but 
it was not part of his design to put down or destroy 
government and rule among men. He came to procure 
liberty for his people, and to make them free in the 
most important sense, yet not to exempt them from 
subjection from civil powers, or to dissolve their 
obligations to one another, as members of political 
bodies.” —Ibid., p. 44. And in 1773 the Reverend 
Charles Tucker, a Duxbury pastor, put the matter 
of liberty on the basis of Scripture: “The Scriptures 
cannot be rightfully expounded without explaining 
them in a manner friendly to the cause of freedom.” 
—Ibid., p. 45. The Reverend Isaac Skillman in 1772 
said that “a right to the blessing of freedom, we do 
not receive from kings, but from Heaven, as the 
breath of life, and essence of our being.”—Rosinson, 
The Political Thought of the Colonial Clergy, p. 31. 

Perhaps no fuller demand for the right of private 
opinion in religion could be made than that stated 
by the Reverend Simeon Howard of Boston in 1773: 
“There are some natural liberties or rights which no 
person can divest himself of, without transgressing 
the law of nature. A man cannot, for instance, give 
up the liberty of private judgment in matters of 
religion, or convey to others a right to determine of 
what religion he shall be, and in what way he shall 
worship God. A grant of this nature would destroy 
the foundation of all religion in the man who made it, 
and must be a violation of the law of nature.”— 
Quoted in They Preached Liberty, pp. 160, 161. 
Therefore there must be no slackening in concern for 
both civil and religious liberty, according to a sermon 
by the Reverend Gad Hitchcock, of Pembroke, Massa- 
chusetts, in the tense days of 1774. “As a people we 
have been remarkably tender both of our civil and 
religious liberties; and ’tis hoped the fervor of our 
regard for them will not cool till the sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her light.”— 
Ibid., p. 104. 

A clear-cut demand for separation of church and 
state, which if carried out would have spelled nothing 
less than disestablishment of religion in Massachu- 
setts, was made by the Reverend Samuel West in 
1776: “For the civil authority to pretend to establish 
particular modes of faith and forms of worship, and 
to punish all that deviate from the standards which 
our superiors have set up, is attended with the most 
pernicious consequences to society. It cramps all free 
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and rational inquiry, fills the world with hypocrites 
and superstitious bigots—nay, with infidels and 
skeptics; it exposes men of religion and conscience 
to the rage and malice of fiery, blind zealots, and 
dissolves every tender tie of human nature. And I 
cannot but look upon it as a peculiar blessing of 
Heaven that we live in a land where everyone can 
freely deliver his sentiments upon religious subjects, 
and have the privilege of worshiping God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, without any 
molestation or disturbance—a privilege which I hope 
we shall ever keep up and strenuously maintain.” 
—Ibid., pp. 94, 95. The Reverend Samuel Stillman 


An intriguing sketch of 
Boston’s Old South Meet- 
inghouse, famous during 
the Revolutionary period 
for its association with 
the patriots of freedom. 
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was equally frank in a sermon in 1779: “If the 
magistrate destroys the equality of the subjects of 
the state on account of religion, he violates a funda- 
mental principle of a free government, establishes 
a separate interest in it, and lays a foundation for 
disaffection to rulers, and endless quarrels among the 
people. Happy are the inhabitants of that common- 
wealth . . . in which all are protected, but none 
established !’”—Ibid., pp. 161, 162. He saw clearly 
that the struggle of the Revolution had both civil and 
religious liberty as its goal: “We are engaged in a 
most important contest; not for power but freedom. 
We mean not to change our masters, but to secure to 
ourselves, and to generations yet unborn, the per- 
petual enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, in 
their fullest extent.”—Ibid., p. 125. 

There came a note of both triumph and warning 
in the sermons preached as victory came to the 
colonists. The Reverend Ezra Stiles, of Yale, was 
optimistic in 1783 concerning the fruitage of the 
struggle for liberty: “Liberty, civil and religious, has 
sweet and attractive charms. The enjoyment of this, 
with property, has filled the English settlers in 
America with a most amazing spirit which has 
operated, and still will operate, with great energy. 
Never before has the experiment been so effectually 
tried of every man’s reaping the fruits of his labor 
and feeling his share in the aggregate system of 
power.” —Ibid., p. 169. The Reverend John Lathrop, 
of Boston, warned, however, in 1874: “It is not 
enough that we be free and independent; it is not 
enough that we have liberty of conscience, and the 
advantages of a civil and religious nature, superior 
to the inhabitants of any other part of the world; we 
must be wise and virtuous, we must be governed by 
that religion which we profess, we must be influenced 
by those doctrines which we say we believe, as we 
hope to be a happy people.”—Jbid., pp. 140, 141. 

But while the fruits of victory were being garnered, 
and the plans for strengthening the government were 
being developed, churchmen once more had to fight 
for religious freedom. In Virginia, the Presbyterians 
and Baptist preachers were still under the hampering 
disablings of restrictive civil laws, and protests were 
lodged with the Virginia Legislature. Memorials are 
extant from the Hanover Presbytery in Virginia, 
beginning with the year 1776 and continuing through 
1784, in which the Presbyterian clergy protested that 
they were not having the full rights of religious 
liberty which they should have to prosecute the work 
of the gospel as they saw it, and asking that they be 
given relief by the defeat of bills that would further 
restrict their liberties, and the passing of laws that 
would give them a full status of gospel workers in 
society and in the eyes of the law. (American State 
Papers, Washington, D.C., Review and Herald Pub- 
lishing Association, pp. 103ff.) These preachers 
knew what religious liberty meant by the lack of it, 
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and they insisted that church and state must be 
separate in Virginia. To their aid came the liberal 
Jefferson and the churchly Madison, with the result 
that religious liberty was achieved in Virginia, first 
through the famous Memorial and Remonstrance of 
James Madison, and then officially by the passage 
through the Virginia Assembly in 1785 of the Act 
for Establishing Religious Freedom approved in 
January 1786. The Act was fathered by Jefferson, a 
relationship of which he was so justly proud that he 
made mention of it in the epitaph he wrote for his 
tombstone. 

Something was happening on the continent of 
Europe at the same time of which note must here be 
made. Voltaire had been watching the Quakers and 
the Baptists as the pages of history revealed them 
suffering for their faith, and later events showed them 
standing stalwart and eventually securing at least 
toleration. From his observations Voltaire formu- 
lated his theory of tolerance. Noticing that some of 
the more fanatical sects of the Huguenots were still 
being roughly handled by the state authorities in 


France, he protested to the French king. King Louis 
wished to think of himself as broad-minded, and there 
resulted in 1787 the Edict of Toleration, which 
brought religious persecution in France to an end 
at last. It came too late to save France from serious 
trouble, for hatred of religious intolerance was one 
of the causes of the bloody Revolution which broke 
out there two years later. But the issuance of the 
Edict indicates that it was not only in the American 
Colonies that a movement was on foot for liberty. 

It also showed what has already been emphasized, 
that full credit must go to the unchurched and even 
antichurch liberals of the Revolutionary period for 
the separation of church and state and the resulting 
religious liberty that was achieved as the new federal 
government was formed. But full credit too must 
go to the ministers in the American churches, many 
of whom as we have seen, fostered concepts of liberty 
in the minds of the people and made it possible for 
the separation of the church and state to become a 
fact. It is for us today to preserve that liberty through 
the preservation of the separation of chureh and state. 


Robert Pike=-A Little-known 
Defender of Freedom 


By EMMET V. MITTLEBEELER 


The roap 10 rerier0us 
FREEDOM is marked by the daring and 
colorful exploits of well-known persons 
like William Penn and Roger Wil- 
liams, who are celebrated also for hav- 
ing founded commonwealths. Equally 
well known are a few spectacular char- 
acters who have suffered imprisonment 
or death for their convictions—like 
John Huss or Dr. Servetus. 

But along this road are to be found 
many men and women who did not 
lead such colorful lives, and did not 
suffer so much for their principles; 
yet our debt to them is great. They are 
unhonored and unsung heroes of various times and 
places whose contributions have been immeasurable. 

One of these is Robert Pike. Most Americans have 
never heard of him, and his name is not found in most 
school history books. Yet him and men like him we 
must acclaim. 

Of English birth and a Puritan, he came to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1635, at the age of 
nineteen. His career on this side of the Atlantic was 
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not remarkable for the first few years. 
He settled at Salisbury, became a re- 
spected member of the community, and 
at thirty-two was elected to the General 
Court, the principal legislative body 
of the colony. 

Here he makes his first mark in his- 
tory. The General Court declared it to 
be a misdemeanor for any person who 
was not an ordained minister of the 
established church to preach on the 
Sabbath. The act was aimed particu- 
larly at Thomas Macy and Joseph 
Peasley, two Baptist preachers who 
leaned toward Quakerism. 

Pike was, and remained throughout his life, a 
loyal member of the established church. In his reli- 
gious views he was always a conservative, yet he 
struck out boldly at the enactment. He denounced it 
as “against the liberty of the country, both civil and 
ecclesiastical,” and asserted that those who had voted 
for the act violated their oaths as freemen. 

Enraged at this criticism of its behavior, the 
General Court—which seems also to have had some 
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judicial functions—declared Pike guilty of defaming 
the General Court, and ordered that he be disfran- 
chised, disabled from holding any public office and 
from pleading any case except his own in any court, 
bound to good behavior, and fined the sum of thirteen 
pounds six shillings and eight pence. 

Pike’s troubles were not altogether in vain, for the 
General Court, possibly realizing that it had gone 
too far, repealed the obnoxious law, “that all 
jealousies may be removed.” In its place, however, 
it enacted another vicious law, “that every person 
that shall publish and maintain any heterodox or 
dangerous doctrine shall be liable to be questioned 
and censured by the County Court where he liveth, 
according to the merit of his offense.” 

Pike was popular enough in the area for a number 
of parsons to petition the General Court for revoca- 
tion of his sentence. Pressure was applied on the 
petitioners by the government to withdraw their 
requests, but fifteen sturdy souls refused to yield to 
the pressure. They would not recall their petitions, 
and were bound over for trial, though we have no 
record that they were ever formally punished. 

Pike paid his fine and let the matter rest, but his 


‘pastor took up the cause, and himself petitioned for 


remission of the fine and release of the sentence. 
Moved more by the words of a clergyman than by 
those of ordinary lay petitioners, the court yielded 
this time, and Pike got his money back. 

Pike’s popularity with the populace was not 
diminished by his run-in with the General Court, 
for he was elected to that: body. at the next election. 
He reappears in the records of the colony later when 
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At thirty-two Robert Pike was elected to the General 
Court, the principal legislative body of the Puritan colony. 
Here he made his first mark in history. The General Court 
declared it to be a misdemeanor for any person who was 
not an ordained minister of the established church to 
preach on the Sabbath. Although Pike was a loyal member 
of the established church, yet he struck out boldly at the 
enactment. He denounced it as against the liberty of the 
country, both civil and ecclesiastical, and asserted that 
those who had voted for the act violated their oaths as 
freemen. Enraged at this criticism, the court ordered him 
disfranchised and fined. Later, the court realizing that 
it had gone too far, repealed the obnoxious law. Pike, 
popular with the people, was re-elected to the General 
Court, which in 1665 also appointed him magistrate of 
Salisbury. 





- he joined in the purchase of Nantucket Island for 


the same Macy, who was still having trouble with the 
authorities. Macy had been fined thirty shillings for 
giving shelter to four Quakers. 

Pike and the General Court must have patched up 
their differences later, for in 1665 it appointed him 
magistrate of Salisbury. In this capacity it again 
fell his lot to strike a blow for freedom of con- 
science. This time the enemy was ecclesiastical 
domination. 

For a long period there had been bad blood between 
Pike and his pastor, the Reverend John Wheelwright 
—not the same pastor who had intereeded for him 
before the General Court. Wheelwright wrote and cir- 
culated a document charging Pike with having denied 
him (the pastor) the power of rule that had been 
due him and having failed to come to the place of 
worship regularly. He also charged him with “furi- 
ous, outrageous behavior,” “heinous facts of lying, 
reviling, railing, groundless accusation of his pastor,” 
and “constant pleading the wicked causes of de- 
linquents.” 

The last remark, about pleading wicked causes, 
probably has reference to his championing the cases 
of such social outeasts as Quakers. 
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Pike summoned Wheelwright to appear before him 
as magistrate, though our modern standards of judi- 
cial conduct would have required him to disqualify 
himself in a case involving himself. In another version 
of the age-old struggle of church and state, the pastor 
excommunicated the magistrate in retaliation. 

The matter reached the General Court, a body 
which must have been thoroughly tired of Pike’s 
vicissitudes by this time. Both pastor and official were 
admonished, the offenses of one against the other 
were mutually remitted, and Pike was received back 
into the church. 

Also important to the fight for freedom was the 
part Pike played during the witchcraft trials. Belief 
in witchcraft was, during the seventeenth century, 
most widespread. According to the reasoning of the 
day, just as certain individuals because of their 
piety and righteousness came close to God and there- 
fore might be considered His saints, so there were 
other persons who because of their evil and depravity 
became allies of the devil. 

The devil seeks to do harm to human beings, the 
reasoning ran, and as saints of God performed good 
works, those leagued with the devil wrought sorrow 
and misery. This they could do by supernatural 
means, because Satan had conferred upon them such 
power. Such persons were witches, and an Old Testa- 
ment exhortation against witches was construed to 
direct the state to take upon itself the extermination 
of witches. 

In 1692 a witcheraft hysteria ran_ through the 
colony, and witches were seen behind every bush, in 
every home, and in high places of government. Accu- 
sations were leveled against members of the com: 
munity, formal trials were held, and, worse still, the 
state exacted the supreme penalty of those convicted 
of witchcraft. Twenty persons lost their lives during 
this insane period. 

Testimony offered against persons accused of witch- 
craft would stand up in no American court today. 
One of the most fantastic types of evidence in such 
trials was “spectral testimony,” which was testimony 
from a witness that he had seen a specter, or heard 
diabolical voices tending to show that the accused 








“Security is like liberty in that many are 
the crimes committed in its name. . .. The 
plea that evidence of guilt must be secret is 
abhorrent to free men, because it provides a 
cloak for the malevolent, the misinformed, the 
meddlesome, and the corrupt, to play the 
role of informer undetected and uncorrected.” 
(Justice Robert H. Jackson in the Knauff case.) 

—The Commonweal, March 12, 1954. 
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was a witch. It was hearsay evidence of the most 
outlandish sort. 

Few people opposed the trials or the methods 
employed. Anyone showing disapproval ran the grave 
risk of being accused of witchcraft himself. Yet 
Pike voiced an objection. His statement of objection 
comes down to us in the form of a letter bearing 
the initials “R.P,” thought by competent historical 
authority to be those of Pike. 

In many cases Pike directed his attack at the type 
of evidence presented. Being a devout Puritan, he 
did not deny the existence of witches as a general 
proposition, but his assaults on the methods of proving 
witchcraft paved the way for a complete rejection of 
the superstitution. 

Pike insisted that spectral testimony was absurd. 
It was testimony coming, directly or indirectly, from 
the devil; and since witches were the devil’s accom- 
plices, how could he testify against his own people ? 
The devil must work through witches, and if the 
devil assisted in the elimination of witches through 
the elimination of witnesses, would he not be defeat- 
ing his own ends ? 

Pike also condemned the practice of accepting 
the statement of A that B was a witch. In the language 
of lawyers, such a statement was one of law, not of 
fact; it was the function of judges to determine who 
was a witch, and the function of witnesses to state 
facts upon which the court could arrive at conclusions 
of law. Further, such broad statements would expose 
the lives of innocent people to the passion of evil- 
minded persons. 

Throughout his argument ran the thesis that it is 
better to let a guilty person—even a witch—live, 
than to put an innocent person to death. Such a 
statement is in line with the finest traditions of 
American justice. 

The witeheraft craze ran its course, and in 1693 
the Government ordered a general jail delivery of 
all suspected witches. 

Freedom of religion was not directly involved in 
the witchcraft trials, but freedom of the person 
from unjust accusations, tyranny of the mob, and 
superstition, was the issue. All genuine freedoms are, 
in some degree, interrelated, and in the history of the 
struggle of the American people for those freedoms, 
the name of Robert Pike deserves an honored place. 
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A Canadian Questions the Need 
for an Envoy to the Vatican 


A Candid Discussion of Some of the Factors That Provide 
a Background for This Question That Faces Canadians 


By DONALD BRUCE MACDONALD, B.A., B.D. 


Minister, Westboro United Church, Ottawa, Canada 


(Mr? Macdonald was ordained to the ministry of the United 
Church of Canada in 1938. He is a graduate of both the University 
of Manitoba and the University of Toronto, and has done post- 
graduate work at Union Theological Seminary, New York. He 
served as a chaplain in the Royal Canadian Air Force during the 
second world war and has been in his present pastorate since his 
release from military service. Mr. Macdonald is recognized as one 
of the leading clergymen, and one most often quoted in the press 
of his nation’s capital.] 


Tae arrorsrs ENT by Canada of an 
ambassador to the Vatican is more probable, I think, 
than a similar appointment being made by the govern- 
ment of the United States of America. The Roman 
Catholic faith represents about 45 per cent of the 
population of Canada, with the greater bulk of that 
number living in Quebec, where the people are 90 
per cent French-speaking Canadians. Since the Con- 
federation the central, or Federal, government has 
had to concern itself with maintaining a happy rela- 
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tionship between this large French-speaking and 
Roman Catholie province and the other provinces 
of Canada, which are almost entirely English speak- 
ing and largely Protestant in their religious faith. 

To achieve this harmony in the interests of national 
unity a certain amount of give and take has been 
necessary in order to reconcile these two dominant 
religious segments of the nation. Evidence of this 
can be seen in terms of the British North America 
Act, which grants a large measure of autonomy to the 
provinces in matters pertaining to education, hos- 
pitalization, social service, and jurisprudence, the 
only exception being the Criminal Code, which is 
uniformly Federal in administration across the coun- 
try. While only one third of the population might be 
considered to be French speaking, the French lan- 
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guage is recognized as one of the official languages of 
the country, having parity with English. All Federal 
government proclamations as well as the inscription 
on paper currency are printed in English and French. 
Government appointments on the national level are 
fairly shared by the two language groups. 

Outside the strictly legal, or constitutional, frame- 
work of government, evidence of the two views can 
be detected. For instance, on all occasions of national 
significance, like the death of the late king, National 
Remembrance Day, Victoria Day, prayers that would 
oceasion the use of the clergy are omitted, simply 
because Catholic priests are not permitted by their 
church to participate in any religious ceremony with 
the clergy of other denominations. Here again can be 
seen the strong currents of religious feeling that run 
through almost every channel of national life. 

Recognizing the historically authoritarian charac- 
ter of Roman Catholicism, we can readily see how 
the views of the populace reflect the ecclesiastical 
opinions in Quebec, and make compromise and under- 
standing difficult to attain in some areas of com- 
munity life. 

Politically the province of Quebec votes en bloc, 
and in only one election [1930] in the past thirty years 
has it ever deviated from its position of solid Liberal 
support, like the voting characteristics of the Demo- 
cratic South in the United States. Quebec can be said 
to have played a large part in maintaining the current 
Liberal government in Ottawa for almost twenty 
successive years. This means that any national politi- 
cal party that hopes to unseat the current administra- 
tion must win this bloc, or a sizable slice, of the eighty 
representatives of French-speaking Quebec. 

When one considers that the total membership of 
the House of Commons now is fixed at a little over 
260, it becomes apparent that religious views have 
perforce played their role behind the scenes. Conces- 
sions have been devised and granted over the years 
that would not have been normally required in a 
country where the religious cleavage was not so 
apparent. 

Every government that has tried to face the problem 
in this manner has been convinced that these arrange- 
ments were absolutely necessary for the well-being of 
the country, and at times for the preservation of the 
country itself. That every advantage has been taken 
by the minority bloc to use this strategie power play 
can be easily understood. It would be less than human 
if it did not. Where the tables have been reversed, 
as in the province of Ontario, until recent years a 
similar tendency could be traced. In the arena of 
national politics and government the play and counter- 
play of these two forces is apparent. 

The appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican 
is highly desired by the Roman Church, and especially 
by the hierarchy in Quebec, and, quite understand- 
ably, it has continued to exert pressure on the central 
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‘government with increasing intensity for such an 


appointment during the past few years. The fact 
that this has not been done can, in a sense, be credited 
to the statesmanship of the prime minister, the Right 
Honorable Louis S. St. Laurent, himself a son of 
Quebec. Mr. St. Laurent is a fine-spirited Christian 
gentleman who gave up a very prominent career as a 
corporation lawyer to assist the government during 
the war years. In November of 1948 he succeeded 
the late Prime Minister William L. MacKenzie King 
to the leadership of the Liberal party and as first 
minister to the sovereign for Canada. 

Last year during the Federal election campaign, 
speaking in the province of Quebec, Mr. St. Laurent 
expressed the hope that someday before too long it 
would be possible to appoint an ambassador to the 
Vatican. Some Canadians have speculated that he 
might make such an appointment before he retires 
from office. However, the cabinet is well aware that 
this would bring a storm of protest from all across 
the country, with the exception of Quebec. 

The Canadian Council of Churches, representing 
the major Protestant communions, has continually 
passed resolutions opposing an appointment of an 
ambassador to the Vatican, and on one occasion this 
council made a personal presentation of its view 
before the prime minister and cabinet through its 
executive officers. It expressed concern that such a 
divisive step should ever be considered by the Cana- 
dian Government. The United Church of Canada, 
which represents the largest single Protestant group, 
as well as the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Seventh-day 


-Adventist churches have sought to keep before the 


people the dangers inherent in such a move that 
constitutes a definite link between church and state. 
It is the general view of these bodies that such a link, 
to the exclusion of all other groups, is a dangerous 
principle. 

Canadians who express views contrary to the 
appointment of such an ambassador are frequently 
charged as being bigoted and possessed of an 
arrogant superiority complex in matters spiritual. 
While there may be a few who are motivated by such 
base prejudices, the large majority of Protestant 
Canadians who express themselves on this issue do 
so on a matter of principle and not of bias. Catholics 
and Protestants live alongside each other in perfect 
harmony and understanding seldom matched in other 
countries with a background of religious divergence 
similar to that of Canada. However, there still re- 
mains a large area of suspicion concerning anything 
that savors of governmental invasion into the realm 
of conscience, and it is this that prompts the hitherto 
restrained and well-reasoned objections to such a 
move. 

Apparently the government recognizes this for 
what it really is. In December of 1953, the Canadian 
Catholic Confederation of Labor, which is represent- 
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ative largely of organized labor in Quebec, urged 
once again that Canada appoint an envoy to the 
Vatican. However, Prime Minister St. Laurent told 
the confederation’s delegation who called on, him 
that no,such envoy would be appointed. “There are 
still too many people who would see in such an action 
a religious gesture that would hurt their own reli- 
gious feelings,” he said. It might be significant to 
note that this came on the heels of a report in the 
capital that a prominent Protestant layman had been 
chosen for the post. 

How long this will reflect the policy of the present 


administration it is not possible to ascertain. It will: 


be hoped that if serious consideration is given again 
to the question of Vatican representation by the 
cabinet, that some cognizance will be taken of the 
underlying principles that motivate a large segment 
of Protestant Canada in questioning the wisdom of 
such an appointment. In the meantime, Canadians 
who love their fellow countrymen of whatever reli- 
gious complexion will, to quote Lincoln, “with malice 
toward none, and charity for all” attempt to keep 
Canada strong and free by avoiding those religious 
entanglements that only foster suspicion, fear, and 
controversy—the very things that undermine the 
greatness of a country. 
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Where the Legislative Branch of the 


The Capitol building in Washington, D.C., is situ- 
ated nearly ninety feet above the level of the Potomac 
River. It is approximately 750 feet in length by about 
350 feet in width, including approaches. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of the 
Statue of Freedom is a little over 287 feet. 

Dr. William Thornton, of the West Indies, drew the 
original plan, which was accepted in 1793. It had a 
central section, with a low dome and rectangular 
buildings north and south. President Washington laid 
the southeast cornerstone of the north section, Sep- 
tember 18, 1793. The northern wing housed the 
Congress from 1800 on. Other architects were S. H. 
Hallet, George Hadfield, James Hoban, and B. H. 
Latrobe. The southern section was occupied by the 
House of Representatives in 1807, although it was not 
really completed until 1811. All the interiors of the 
new Capitol were burned by the British when they 
marched on Washington in 1814. 

B. H. Latrobe and Charles Bulfinch were the archi- 
tects in charge of rebuilding. About 1819 the Capitol 
was again occupied by the Congress. The present 
wings of the Capitol, where the Senate and the House 
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Government Meets 


meet, were begun in 1851. T. U. Walter was the archi- 
tect. The buildings were completed some years later, 
the House moving into its wing in December, 1857, 
and the Senate into its building in January, 1859. The 
present dome of cast iron was completed in 1865. 
From the architects’ office to the top of the dome 
there are 365 steps. 

Surmounting the dome is the bronze Statue of 
Freedom, which weighs nearly 15,000 pounds. The 
plaster model, by Thomas Crawford, was made in 
Rome, and shipped to this country. It is on exhibition 
in the National Museum in Washington. The bronze 
statue was cast in shops near Washington and placed 
on top of the dome during the Civil War. 

The interiors of the House and Senate wings were 
reconstructed a few years ago, and present a very 
pleasing appearance. The grounds now cover 131 
acres. There are two House office buildings nearby, 
as well as an office building for the Senators. 

The eyes and ears of the nation are always focused 
upon the men and women chosen to enact the laws 
that govern our land under not only the letter but 
also the spirit of our matchless Constitution. 
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Richard M. Nixon 
Present Vice-President 


John Adams 
First Vice-President 


Thirty-six men have served as Vice-Presidents of the United 
States and as Presidents of the Senate since 1789. 
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The Senate chamber in the north wing of the Capitol. 


In the last two issues of Liberty magazine we have 
featured two branches of the United States Govern- 
ment, first the judicial and then the executive. In this 
number we are presenting the legislative branch. This 
completes the series in a way. In the fourth quarter 
we shall call attention to the fact that in both the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights the people have 
reserved to themselves all rights not delegated by 
them to the legislative or executive branches. The peo- 
ple, from time tc time, through the secret ballot, elect 
senators and representatives to speak for them in the 
legislative branch. For the executive branch they 
choose a President and a Vice-President, each for a 
term of four years. Thus the sovereign power of 
government rests with the people. 


Vice-Presidents of the 
United States 


Joun Apams, of Massachusetts, was the first Vice- 
President of the United States. He later became the 
second President of the new republic. 

Tuomas JeFrerson, of Virginia, was the second 
Vice-President and also the third President of the 
United States. 

Aaron Burr, though born in New Jersey, came 
from New York to become the third Vice-President. 

Grorce Curnton, of New York, was the fourth 
Vice-President. 

Evsrince Gerry, of Massachusetts, became the 
fifth Vice-President. 

Dantet D. Tompkins, of New York, was the sixth 
Vice-President. 

Joun C. Catnoun, of South Carolina, the seventh 
Vice-President, resigned to become a Senator. 

Martin Van Buren, of New York, was the eighth 
Vice-President. He later became the eighth President. 

Ricuarp M. Jounson, of Kentucky, was number 
nine in the list of Vice-Presidents. 


Seventy-ni 


Who Have Headed the Legislat 
From Its Beginning Under the 


Joun Tyrer, of Virginia, was the tenth man to 
become Vice-President. He also was the tenth Presi- 
dent. 

Grorcr M. Dattas, of Pennsylvania, became the 
eleventh man to occupy the Vice-Presidential office. 

Minztarp Fitimorr, of New York, the twelfth 
Vice-President also became the thirteenth President. 

Wituum R. Kine, born in North Carolina, came 
from Alabama to become the thirteenth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Joun C. Brecxinriner, of Kentucky, was the 
fourteenth Vice-President. 

Hannipat Ham iin, of Maine, became the fifteenth 
Vice-President. 

Anprew Jounson, although born in North Caro- 
lina, made Tennessee his home. He became the six- 
teenth Vice-President, and later the seventeenth 
President. 

Scuuyter Coxirax, born in New York, came from 
Indiana to be the seventeenth Vice-President. 

Henry Wrison, of New Hampshire, and later of 
Massachusetts, was the eighteenth Vice-President. 

Witt1am A. Wueeter, of New York State, be- 
came the nineteenth Vice-President. 

Cuester A. Artuur, of Vermont, and later of 
New York, was not only the twentieth Vice-President 
but also the twenty-first President. 

Tuomas A. Henpricks, first of Ohio and later of 
Indiana, was the twenty-first Vice-President. 

Lxv1 P. Morton, of Vermont, and then of New 
York, was Vice-President number twenty-two. 
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The Hall of Representatives in the south wing of the Capitol. 


e Leaders 


re Branch of the United States 
nstitution to the Present Time 


Aptar E. Stevenson, of Kentucky, and then of 
Illinois, became the twenty-third Vice-President. 

Garrett A. Hosart, of New Jersey, was Vice- 
President number twenty-four. 

TueroporE Roosrvett, a New Yorker, was the 
twenty-fifth Vice-President and later the twenty-sixth 
President. 

Cuartes W. Farrsanxs, of Ohio, and then of 
Indiana, became Vice-President twenty-six. 

James S. Saerman, another New Yorker, was the 
twenty-seventh Vice-President. 

Tuomas R. Marsuaty came from Indiana to be- 
come the twenty-eighth Vice-President. 

Catvin Cooriper, of Vermont, and also of Massa- 
chusetts, was the twenty-ninth Vice-President and the 
thirtieth. President. 

Cuartes G. Dawes, of Ohio, and later of Illinois, 
was the thirtieth Vice-President. 

Cartes Curtis, of Kansas, was Vice-President 
thirty-one. 

_Joun- Nance Garner, a Texan, became Vice- 


President thirty-two. 


Henry Acarp Wattacr, of Iowa, became the 
thirty-third Vice-President. 

Harry 8. Truman, of Missouri, was the thirty- 
= Vice-President and also the thirty-third Presi- 
ent. 

Autsen W. Barxtery, from Kentucky, was the 
thirty-fifth Vice-President: 

Ricuarp M. Nrxon, of California, is the thirty- 
sixth man to occupy the chair of the Vice-President. 
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Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
Present Speaker 


F. A. C. Muhlenberg 
First Speaker 


Forty-three men have served in the fifty Speakerships of the 
House of Rrepresentatives of the United States. 








Brief Notes on Nine Speakers 


Of the fifty Speakers of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, five have served two 
terms each and one three terms. One became Presi- 
dent and two became Vice-Presidents. 

Frepertck A. C. Mun.tensere was the first 
Speaker, serving from 1789 to 1791, and also the 
third Speaker, from 1793 to 1795. 

Henry Cray was the eighth Speaker from 1811 
to 1814, the tenth, from 1815 to 1820, and the thir- 
teenth, from 1823 to 1825. 

Joun W. Taytor was the eleventh Speaker, from 
1820 to 1821 and also the fourteenth, from 1825 to 
1827. 

Tuomas B. Reerp was the thirty-fifth Speaker from 
1889 to 1891, and also the thirty-seventh, from 1895 
to 1899. 

Coming down to the present time, Sam Raysurn 
was the forty-seventh Speaker, from 1940 to 1947, 
and also the forty-ninth, from 1949 to 1953. 

JosepH W. Martin, Jx., was the forty-eighth 
Speaker, from 1947 to 1949. He is also the present 
Speaker, this term beginning in 1953. 

James K. Pork, who was the seventeenth Speaker 
from 1835 to 1839, was also the eleventh President 
of the United States, from 1845 to 1849. fs 

Scuvyrter Cotrax, the twenty-ninth Speaker, 
from 1863 to 1869, also became the seventeenth 
Vice-President. 

Joun N. Garner, who was the forty-third Speaker, 
also became the thirty-second Vice-President. 


Speakers of the 
House of Representatives 
1. Frepertck A. C. Muutensere, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1789-1791. 


2. JonatHan TrumButt, of Connecticut, 1791- 
1793. 
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rs 


. Freperick A. C. Mun ensere, of Pennsyl- 


vania, 1793-1795. 


. JonaTHan Dayton, of New Jersey, 1795-1799. 


5. Turopore Sepewick, of Massachusetts, 1799- 
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. Naruantet P. Banks, of Massachusetts, 
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1801. 


. Narwantret Macon, of North Carolina, 1801- 


1807. 


. Josepu B. Vaxnum, of Massachusetts, 1807- 


1811. 


. Henry Cray, of Kentucky, 1811-1814. 


Lanepon Cueves, of South Carolina, 1814-1815. 


. Henry Cray, of Kentucky, 1815-1820. 

. Joun W. Taytor, of New York, 1820-1821. 

. Putre P. Barsovr, of Virginia, 1821-1823. 
3. Henry Cray, of Kentucky, 1823-1825. 

. Jonn W. Taytor, of New York, 1825-1827. 

. Anprew Srevenson, of Virginia, 1827-1834. 
. Joun Bett, of Tennessee, 1834-1835. 

. James K. Pox, of Tennessee, 1835-1839. 

. Rosert M. T. 


Hunter, of Virginia, 1839- 
1841. 


. Joun Wuirtr, of Kentucky, 1841-1843. 

. Joun W. Jones, of Virginia, 1843-1845. 

. Joun W. Davis, of Indiana, 1845-1847. 

. Rozert C. Wixturop, of Massachusetts, 1847- 


1849. 
Hower. Coss, of Georgia, 1849-1851. 
Linn Boyp, of Kentucky, 1851-1855. 
1856- 
1857. 


. James L. Orr, of South Carolina, 1857-1859. 
. Witt1am Pennineton, of New Jersey, 1860- 


1861. 


. Garusua A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, 1861-1863. 
. Scuuriter Corrax, of Indiana, 1863-1869. 


James G. Buarner, of Maine, 1869-1875. 


. Micuart C. Kerr, of Indiana, 1875-1876. 
. Samuret J. Ranpatt, of Pennsylvania, 1876- 


1881. 


. JosepH W. Kerrer, of Ohio, 1881-1883. 

. Joun G. Caruiste, of Kentucky, 1883-1889. 
. Tuomas B. Reep, of Maine, 1889-1891. 

. Cuartes F. Crisp, of Georgia, 1891-1895. 

. Tuomas B. Reep, of Maine, 1895-1899. 

. Davip B. Henperson, of Iowa, 1899-1903. 

. Josepu G. Cannon, of Illinois, 1903-1911. 

. Cuamp Crark, of Missouri, 1911-1919. 

. Frepertcx H. Giiuert, of Massachusetts, 1919- 


1925. 


. Nicnotas Lonewortn, of Ohio, 1925-1931. 

3. Joun N. Garner, of Texas, 1931-1933. 

. Henry T. Rarney, of Illinois, 1933-1935. 

5. Josepu W. Byrns, of Tennessee, 1935-1936. 

. Witiram B. Banxueap, of Alabama, 1936-1940. 
. Sam Raysurny, of Texas, 1940-1947. . 
. Josepuo W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, 


1947-1949. 


. Sam Raysvurn, of Texas, 1949-1953. 
. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, 


1953—. 





A view of Statuary Hall in the United States Capitol. 
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OLD STURBRIDOE VILLAGE 








I. naprens stowty. But you have that 
first intimation of leaving the present for the past 
when you see a sign saying simply: “This is an 18th 
century road.” Of course you had already suspected 
something of the sort, but automatically you slow 
down. And this is just the right psychological 
approach to Old Sturbridge Village, an eighteenth- 
century country town re-created in such authentic 
fashion that for hours you wander through its build- 
ings, its meadows, its shops, and its homes, almost 
forgetting where you are and who you are. 

The village works its magic gradually. After you 
park the car and walk to the blacksmith’s, where you 
wait for your “horse-drawn vehicle” (which may be 
a sledge, or a carry-all, depending on the weather), 
you quiet down a little more. This is exactly what 
is expected of you. You need do no more. The town 
will do the rest for you. While you are waiting you 
visit with the blacksmith and watch him making 
wrought-iron articles for display or for sale. And if 
you are lucky, you will watch him shoe one of the 
horses or oxen of the village. 

Your carriage will take you only a short distance 
to your first stop, the village green. From here you 
will undoubtedly go by foot to the farm on the out- 
skirts of the village. You will see the milk sheds, the 
barns, the animals, the cider mill, the tool barns. This 
farm is adjacent to the section called Mill Village, 
where the Quinebaug River busily provides power 
for the mills of the town. 

You will see the grist mill, where the big millstones 
rest out in the sun, and where the miller advertises 
“white and yellow cornmeal, rye, buckwheat, graham, 
and wheat flour,” and bags your choice for you while 
‘you wait. And all the while you wait, you hear the 
music of the water wheel, with its never-ending, 
pleasant message of being useful. 

You will see the sawmill, where with an angry 
screech a straight up-and-down saw once cut boards 
from big logs. 

No matter which route you choose for the journey 
up the hill into town, when you arrive the impression 
will be the same. Your eye will be focused, as it is 
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By MILDRED MecCLARY TYMESON 


intended to be, on the meetinghouse. Literally it 
dominates the town, just as it does from a theological 
and civic point of view. 

This meetinghouse, with its stiff-backed, hard-seated 
little pew boxes, was originally the center of one of 
New England’s earliest controversies. A Baptist 
church, it threatened the monopoly which Congrega- 
tionalists enjoyed for so long in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was allowed to exist only after an agreement 
was made between these two denominations. This 
agreement was one of the first demonstrations of 
religious freedom that was so basic in American 
history. 

Arranged around the common are homes (dating 
from 1700 to the early 1800’s and moved from many 
places in New England), the school, the general 
store, and the village inn. This inn is the hospitable 
center of the town. Here, in a big room with a fire- 
place so big it boasts a window, and whose ceilings 
are the rounded beams of a covered bridge, the 
activities of New England community life are drama- 
tized. 

Across the two hundred acres of meadowland sur- 
rounding the common there are many homes. Some 
of these are small farm homes; a few are pretentious, 
such as the Levi Lincoln mansion of Greek architec- 
ture, where the governor of Massachusetts once lived 
for many years. 

But Old Sturbridge Village is a live museum, and 
its greatest feature is the exhibit of craftsmanship 
demonstrated by the people in costume who make 
homespun material from flax and the wool of the 
village sheep, and they who fashion pottery, silver, 
and pewter articles. Breathing life into history are 
the men in the woodworking shop who guarantee to 
make “old furniture look like new,” but more im- 
portantly in this era of the antique collector, to make 
“new furniture look like old.” By all means, you 
will want to visit the gardener in his herb gardens, 
where dye is made to color the wool and ingredients 
are grown for medicinal panaceas. 

Of special interest is the print shop, the actual shop 
where Isaiah Thomas, New England’s foremost 
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publisher and printer, once printed the Massachusetts 
Spy. A descendant of this paper is now periodically 
printed on a flat-bed press. Its type, it carefully takes 
pains to note, is “set painstakingly by hand,” and sub- 
scriptions are payable with “lawful money or cut 
wood.” 

In this village there are collections of everything 
from fire-fighting equipment to eyeglasses, from 
clocks to cradles. But one thought again and again 
compels your attention. You realize as never before 
how much work there was to do in the eighteenth 
century ; you see the ingenious methods by which that 
work was accomplished, and the integrity and serenity 
with which it was approached. 

As you wander down the hill through the picnic 
area, then across the wooden bridge over the mill- 
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pond, you realize your own pace has changed. It 
has changed because your world, for a few short 
hours, has changed. You are walking more slowly 
because your heart is beating more slowly, more 
steadily. Your mind is suddenly quiet. Your perspec- 
tive is different. You stand a little taller, you breathe 
a little more freely. You know that somehow you 
have absorbed the lessons intended by the incorpora- 
tors of the village, who contend that craftsmanship 
and citizenship are basically the same. Suddenly you 
feel confident that you understand both of them with 
new definitions. 

Wistfully you go back to the hurry and worry of 
a modern world, hoping that you may keep forever 
some of the philosophy learned when you lived for 
one short day in an eighteenth-century village. 


On the green near the meetinghouse, villagers engage in innocent games as visitors watch. 
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Heritage From Heaven 


By HEBER H. VOTAW 


Tis, Bis.eE lays much stress upon the indi- 
vidual. It points out clearly the proper relation of 
man to his fellows; his duty to individual members 
of society, to organized society as a whole—the state 
—and ‘to God. No one can carefully read the Scrip- 
tures without having a new appreciation of the worth 
of the human soul. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ offers a plan of salva- 
tion that can be obtained only by a personal accept- 
ance of its provisions. Christ established a church 
and gave it certain functions and obligations, but 
He also emphasized the fact that the church body 
is composed of many members, and that the whole 
is important only because of the separate parts. 

In His ministry Christ seemed to reserve some of 
His most striking and forceful statements for His 
talks with single souls. It was to Nicodemus, who 
came to Him by night, that He spoke of the mysteries 
of the new birth and gave the best-loved and most- 
quoted text in the Bible: “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his- only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
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ing life’ (John 3:16). To the Samaritan woman, 
whom He met at the well, He gave in a few sentences 
great truths concerning the sanctity of marriage, the 
true worship of God, and the fact that time or place 
or form of homage is not of primary importance. It 
is the acceptance of God by the individual soul that 
is of major significance. 

It is impossible to read the Bible carefully without 
gaining a fresh comprehension of the freedom which 
the Creator intended everyone to exercise. God could 
have made man to be a mere machine—an automaton. 
It lay in His power to create beings with physical 
characteristics like man but bound by laws that would 
hold them to a prescribed course, like the stars in 
the sky. This God did not do. The power of choice 
which He has offered to man is one of the most 
precious gifts that mortals know. A few instances 
from the Bible will emphasize this point. 

Almost the last words of Joshua, one of Israel’s 
leaders, were these: “If it seem evil unto you to serve 
the Lord, choose ye this day whom ye will serve” 
(Joshua 24:15). Later when the chosen people had 
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forgotten God and most of them had turned to the 
worship of a heathen deity, Elijah cried, “How long 
halt ye between two opinions? if the Lord be God, 
follow him: but if Baal, then follow him” (1 Kings 
18:21). 

In the New Testament this same principle is 
recognized. The teaching of Jesus Christ and His 
life brought clarity to doctrines long before declared 
in the Seriptures. One prophecy concerning the 
Saviour says, “He will magnify the law, and make 
it honourable” (Isa. 42:21). When the magnifying 
glass of His interpretation is placed upon things, 


their real significance is shown. The first sermon that: 


Christ preached when He returned to His home town 
of Nazareth was a sermon on liberty. He took as His 
text a prophecy frem the book of Isaiah: “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me 
to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, the recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised” (Luke 4:18). 

The freedom which Christ promised was not 
limited in its seope. “If the Son therefore shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed” (John 8:36). The 
apostle Paul, writing of this great boon, declares that 
it transfers us “from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God” (Rom. 
8:21). This glorious liberty has no relationship to 
license, It is not an exaltation of one at the expense 
of the other. It gives no place to the idea that supreme 
love to God frees one from love to his neighbor. “This 
commandment have we from him, That he who loveth 
God love his brother also” (1 John 4:21). Though 
Paul says in one passage, “Ye are bought with a 
price; be not ye the servants of men” (1 Cor. 7:23), 
he hastens to add: “For though I be free from all men, 
yet have I made myself servant unto all, that I might 
gain the more” (1 Cor. 9:19). 
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The power of choice which the Creator has offered to man is one of the most precious gifts that mortals know. 


It is not a new idea that liberty belongs to all men, 
but it is one that has been hard for men to grasp. The 
natural selfishness of the human heart leads many to 
seek preferment at the expense of others, but such a 
course finds no justification in the Scriptures. 

It is evident that God intended those to whom 
liberty had been given to be responsible for both 
teaching and practicing it. Among the causes that 
led to the downfall of ancient Israel was their failure 
in these respects. “Therefore thus saith the Lord; 
Ye have not hearkened unto me, in proclaiming 
liberty, every one to his brother, and every man to 
his neighbour: behold, I proclaim a liberty for you, 
saith the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to 
the famine; and I will make you to be removed into 
all the kingdoms of the earth” (Jer. 34:17). 

As a nation is responsible for its response to the 
claims of basic truth, so is an individual. With 
opportunity, responsibility always goes. Since men 
may choose, they must choose. No one can lay upon 
another the responsibility for his actions. The pre- 
cious gift of the power of choice lays upon each one 
an obligation that no one else can discharge. The 
teaching of the Scriptures on this point is unmis- 
takable. “The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son” (Eze. 18:20). When God warned one of 
the nations of old that continued disobedience would 
bring destruction to it, He added: “Though these 
three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it, they 
should deliver but their own souls by their righteous- 
ness. .. . Though these three men were in it, as I 
live, saith the Lord God, they shall deliver neither 
sons nor daughters; they only shall be delivered” 
(Eze. 14:14-16). There can be no excuse for mis- 
understanding the vital import of these words. Pious 
parents, or membership in a Christian church that 
applies the most rigid rules of conduct, cannot save 
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aman in the day of storm. The individual must choose 
righteousness for himself. The freedom which God 
gives to all rests upon a foundation as sure as the 
word of the Lord. It is more than a pious hope. Its 
basis is the eternal truth of God. 

The New Testament teaching parallels that of the 
Old. When some of the leaders of ancient Jewry 
refused to confess Christ as their Saviour, “lest they 
should be put out of the synagogue,” He said, “If 
any man hear my words, and believe not, I judge 
him not. ... The word that I have spoken, the same 
shall judge him in the last day” (John 12:42, 47, 48). 
Even the Saviour, anxious to redeem all lost men, 
recognized that force and coercion could not change 
the heart. He depended upon His teaching—His 
revelation of Himself in His words and in His 
deeds—to set forth the beauty of the truth He taught 
and to lead men willingly to choose to follow and obey 
Him. He knew that rejection would lead to destruc- 
tion, because of the fact that those who cling to sin 
ean have no place eventually in a sinless world. 

To convince us of His good intentions, the Creator 


“God intended those to whom liberty had been given to be 
responsible for both teaching and practicing it.” ““As a nation 
is responsible for its response to the claims of basic truth, so 
is an individual. With opportunity, responsibility always goes. 
Since men may choose, they must choose. No one can lay upon 
another the responsibility for his actions.” 


LANKS, FROM MONKMEYER 
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says, “Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord” (Isa. 1:18). Having given us reasoning 
power, and having asked us to choose the course we 
will follow, He sets before us the proof that what He 
asks is reasonable. Lest the reasonings of the mind 
alone be not sufficient, He makes His final appeal 
thus: “My son, give me thine heart, and let thine 
eyes observe my ways” (Prov. 23:26). . 

It seems strange that what God will not do, men 
dare to attempt. Though the Creator has left the 
mind of man free, and laid upon all men the respon- 
sibility of choosing the course they will follow, many 
misguided men through the ages have attempted to 
promote righteousness by the use of foree. In the 
realm of conscience, compulsion must lead to one 
of two things—hypocrisy or persecution. The weak 
ones give outward obedience but inward disapproval. 
The strong ones, not willing to sacrifice conviction, 
suffer because of their faith. 

The Master, recognizing that men must live in 
organized society, bade His followers “render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s” (Mark 12:7). 

The good Christian is sure to be a good citizen. 
He will recognize obligations that are rightfully 
placed upon him by his government. But in the realm 
of religion no civil power has a right to interfere. 
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The cathedral in Trondheim, Norway. 


Norway's Measure of 
Religious Freedom 


Traditional Interlocking of Church and State 


Creates Problem in a Democratic Nation 


By LEIF KR. TORIASSEN 


Cunsrusrry FOUND ITs way from Brit- 
ain into Norway, sponsored by the two hero kings 
Olaf Tryggvessén (d. 1000) and Olav Haraldson (d. 
1030), the latter known as Olav Holy, informally 
regarded as Norway’s patron saint. Olav Holy’s 
burial ground in the royal city of Trondheim became 
the site of the splendid Nidaros cathedral, one of 
Northern Europe’s most magnificent shrines, an 
archiepiscopal see that once enjoyed jurisdiction not 
only over Norway but also over Greenland, Iceland, 
the Faroes Islands, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and 
the Isle of Man. 

Again by monarchical sponsorship, the Lutheran 
faith in 1537 superseded the Roman Catholic religion 
in Norway. When the royal autocratic regime 277 
years later gave way to a democratically governed 
constitutional and limited monarchy, the Norwegian 
Constitution of May 17, 1814, continued the estab- 
lishment of the state Lutheran Church. The consti- 
tutional provisions of 1814, interlocking closely the 
administration of the church with that of the state 
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and virtually making the church a department of 
the government, still remain with but few amend- 
ments. 
Growing Religious Tolerance 

Unfortunately, the Norwegian Constitution of 
1814 failed to provide explicitly for religious liberty ; 
it still suffers from this grave defect, although reli- 
gious tolerance and a growing degree of religious 
freedom have been developed by way of liberal 
legislation. The Law of Dissenters was promulgated 
on July 16, 1845. Prohibition of laymen’s public 
preaching had been abolished in 1842. Although the 
constitutional ban on the Society of Jesus still re- 
mains, the Roman Catholic Church was admitted 
to Norway by special decree of King Carl Johan 
(Bernadotte) on March 6, 1843. The Methodists 
founded their first Norwegian church in 1856, the 
Baptists in 1862; the Seventh-day Adventists became 
active in 1876, and the Presbyterians in 1877. The 
constitutional ban against Jews was repealed in 1851. 
It should be noted, however, that from 1682 the 
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royal government had tolerated “dissenters” from the 
established Lutheran Church in certain specified 
localities in Southern and Northern Norway. 
‘While the Norwegian criminal code prohibits 
interferénce with or interruption of religious meet- 
ings as well as of church services, and while the 
Constitution grants freedom of speech and of press, 
the legislative protection of religious liberty is not 
secured by the Norwegian Constitution, as such, and 
can be curtailed or repealed by a simple majority 
of Parliament any time. Fortunately there are no 
indications at present that this might take place. 
Several attempts, some of them in response to the 
UN Universal Declaration of Human Rights, have 
been made to lift the discriminatory constitutional 
ban on the Roman Catholic Society of Jesus, but 
hitherto in vain. The current “Storting” will deal 
with a government bill to eliminate the constitu- 
tional ban, but the outcome is uncertain. Free reli- 
gious discussion is permitted by the general consti- 
tutional safeguards of free press and “frank expres- 
sion,” although, on March 24, 1934, the Norwegian 


parliament, the “Storting,” with a narrow majority, 
voted an amendment to the Criminal Code that is 
capable of dangerous consequences in the hands of 
courts indisposed to uphold unlimited discussion in 
the field of religious controversy: 

“He who by word or deed publicly ridicules or 
in a deriding or grievous manner manifests disre- 
spect for any religious confession, the exercises of 
which here in the realm is permitted, or for any 
doctrine or ritual of any legally existing religious 
society, or who is an accessory to this, shall be 
punished.” 


Church Governed by Political Organs 


The Norwegian Constitution makes the King 
(that is, the “Crown,” the cabinet formed by the 
leading party in the “Storting”) the head of the 
established church. The majority of the cabinet 
members must be Lutherans; the king himself must 
always be a Lutheran, although there are no such 
restrictions on the members of parliament, who wield 
the fundamental power over the affairs and finances 
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of the church. Though an opportunity of nomination 
to some degree is shared by local and regional church 
boards (partly elected by the practicing members of 
the church), the cabinet appoints all bishops, deans, 
and priests as well as professors of theology in the 
state university. A private “low church” and some- 
what fundamentalist theological seminary also has the 
right to grant theological degrees. This independent 
theological seminary was founded in 1908 in protest 
against the “liberal” tendencies more and more pre- 
vailing in the official university. The Lutheran priests, 
deans, bishops, and professors are regular officers of 
the state, paid out of tax money or other public funds. 
The parliament vetes the annual ecclesiastical budget 
as a part of the national budget as a whole, and 
determines by law the doctrines and affairs of the 
church. The group of eight bishops (which group has 
no formal head since the archiepiscopal office in 
Norway, in contrast to Sweden, has not been main- 
tained since 1537) acts in an advisory capacity to the 
governmental department of ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional affairs which has decisive authority over the 
church on the basis of acts of parliament. 
Lutheran ecclesiastical influence over public edu- 
cation (there are hardly any independent schools or 
colleges in Norway) is prescribed by law; instruction 
in the Lutheran doctrines is part of the curriculum, 
although parents may withdraw their children from 
such classes—if they will risk the social disadvantages 
that sometimes go with such withdrawal. Ail 
teachers of religion (which means virtually all 


teachers on the elementary level) and all educational, 


supervisors and officials must be Lutherans, since they 
supervise those actually instructing in the Lutheran 
doctrines. 

Conscientious objectors are tolerated but are usu- 
ally discriminated against. Christians refusing to 
bear arms have now no place in the army but must 
join labor gangs under direction of government 


Inalienable Rights 


officers. Before 1940 Christians refusing combatant 
service but willing to serve as medical soldiers, et 
cetera, were more liberally treated than at present. 


Vigorous Extra-Church Associations 


The spiritual formalism unavoidably characteriz- 
ing the state church has led to, on the one hand, 
widespread religious indifference both in urban and 
in rural localities, and, on the other hand, to the 
formation of several strong “low church” associations 
that today represent the dynamic Lutheran forces in 
Norway. Vigorous activities both at home and in 
foreign mission fields are promoted by these organiza- 
tions which also have some political influence locally 
and nationally. A considerable army of lay preachers 
and educated ministers without official divinity de- 
grees is active both in the cities and in the country. 
A system of intermediate schools, until recently 
including a few teachers colleges, has been main- 
tained by these independent Lutheran organizations, 
but their influence and significance are subsiding. 
The existence of the voluntary religious associations 
helps to fill the spiritual vacuum in Norway, created 
by the formalistic state church. While 95 per cent 
of the Norwegian population nominally holds mem- 
bership in the state church, it would be a conserva- 
tive estimate that not much more than 5 per cent are 
actively practicing Lutherans. Yet the state church is 
accepted by the majority of Norwegians as an essential 
national institution. During the German occupation 
from 1940-1945, nearly all church leaders took a 
courageous stand against the Nazis and the Quislings ; 
this gave back to the state church much of the prestige 
it had lost. The powerful Labor party (supported by 
approximately 45 per cent of the voters) no longer 
advocates separation of church and state; even most 
of the “dissenters” seem reluctant to take action 
against the principle of interlocking the Lutheran 
Church with the Norwegian state. 


By C. S. LONGACRE 


Ty 1s wert xxown that the principles and 
ideals of true Americanism are based upon the 
inalienable rights set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. In some respects the most important part 
of the Constitution is the Bill of Rights embodied 
in the Amendments to the Magna Charta of the 
American Republic. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has defined and emphasized the in- 
alienable rights of the individual under our Con- 
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stitution as cases involving these rights have come to 
it for decision. This highest court has enumerated 
twenty-three rights as inalienable, which cannot be 
forfeited except by the commission of crime or by the 
invasion of the equal rights of other citizens. So long 
as any individual respects the rights of others, the 
government is inhibited from depriving him of one 
or all of his inalienable rights guaranteed by our. 
matchless Constitution. The people of the American” 
Republic constitute the first nation on earth that 
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fully recognized that a law-abiding individual pos- 
sessed rights that no governing person or group on 
earth had a right to abridge or invade. This system 
is called Americanism, or the American way of life. 

Before the founding fathers of the American Re- 
public framed the Federal Constitution, governments 
generally believed that they had a right to dominate 
and regulate the relationship of the individual with 
his God as well as with his fellow men. Too often 
states felt they had a divine right to rule all things, 
divine and human, religious and civil, spiritual and 
temporal. The result was political and religious perse- 
cution for critics of the government. 

Rulers exercised absolute authority under the claim 
that they ruled “by divine right” and that “the king 
could do no wrong.” The king or dictator was the 
embodiment of the state, and the people were re- 
garded as mere pawns to be moved at the discretion 
of rulers. The dissenter, or nonconformist, was not 
allowed to exercise the dictates of his conscience in 
religious matters. Religious liberty for the individual 
was an unknown factor in civil government. He was 
compelled to conform to the religion of the state. 

The founders of our nation placed checks and 
balances to prevent misuse of power by any man or 
group. The Constitution provided for executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches. It is common knowledge 
that though the President may veto acts of Congress 
that are presented to him, the Congress may override 
the veto by a vote of two thirds of both Houses of 

. Congress. 

If the nation as a whole feels that the Constitution 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court prevents the 
enjoyment of desirable thiags, or permits things that 
are hurtful, the Constitution may be amended. 

While our national forefathers planned carefully 
to prevent the rise of absolutism, they also feared 
what is called pure, or. absolute, democracy. They 
built a representative form of government that was 
intended to allow free expression of the people’s 
choice by allowing time for mature consideration of 

_ questions that arose. 


+ THIRD: QUARTER 





This famous Declaration states the 

truth that all men are created equal 

and are endowed by their Creator with 

certain unalienable rights, among 

these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 





Madison, who was secretary of the Constitutional 
Convention, wrote in the Federalist an article, en- 
titled “Democracy the Bait of Theoretic Politicians 
Who Err.” Among other things he said, “Democ- 
racies have ever been spectacles of turbulence and 
contention.” In an absolute democracy the majority, 
whether their cause is just or not, can by their num- 
bers carry their point on any question. Defining a 
republic, Madison said, “It is a government in which 
the scheme of representation takes place.” The real 
difference between a pure democracy and the repre- 
sentative form of government is that in a democracy 
the people meet and exercise the government in 
person. In a republic they choose representative 
agents and through them administer all the affairs 
of the state. When the question of the form of govern- 
ment to be adopted by our country was being debated 
in the Constitutional Convention, Alexander Hamil- 
ton said, “Give all power to the many, they will 
oppress the few. Give all power to the few, they will 
oppress the many. Both, therefore, ought to have the 
power that each may defend itself against the other.” 

In a republic, rule is not by men but by law. In 
this form of government only such powers as are 
consistent with the fundamental laws of the land may 
be exercised. In the American republic the Bill of 
Rights protects the basic rights of the minority and 
the individual and places them beyond the reach of 
political vicissitudes. Our Constitution recognizes 
that some rights are God given and inalienable—the 
natural rights of all men. Our Constitution places 
limitations upon the arbitrary exercise of power and 
puts outside of the political arena the tyranny of 
the majority. 

The more complex a government becomes, the more 
danger there is that seemingly innocent things con- 
tain the seeds of evil. Men are prone to magnify the 
importance of the work they do. With an increased 
number of bureaus, liberty may fall between them. 
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A bureaucratic government may become as dangerous 
as an autocratic form of rule. Either can be as bad 
as an aristocratic regime. In a republic only such 
power as is delegated by the people to their chosen 
representatives can be exercised by them. The power 


Indiana Legislator Balks 
at School Suit 


Inpranapotis—An Indiana legislator has an- 
nounced that he will not be a candidate for the 1955 
session of the State’s General Assembly because a 
relative is taking legal action to bar Roman Catholic 
nuns from teaching in the public schools of his home 
county. 

Rep. Robert E. Menke of Huntingburg said he 
disagrees with his uncle, Emil Menke, a farmer at 
Holland, Ind., who said he had decided to be the 
plaintiff in a suit to halt the employment of garbed 
nuns in the publie schools of Dubois County. The 
suit also will contest the alleged use of Catholic reli- 
gious textbooks in the schools. 

Both Menkes are Methodists. In the last legislature, 
Robert sponsored an unsuccessful bill to liberalize 


state laws permitting school buses to carry parochial 


school pupils under certain conditions. 

Rep. Menke said he had decided not to be a candi- 
date this year because of “a governmental-religious 
issue now rife in Dubois County.” He said it was 
his belief that the schools of Dubois County “are 
being operated in accordance with constitutional 
principles.” 

“T think the nuns have made a great contribution 
to public education and have saved us tens of thou- 
sands of dollars,” he added. 

In seven of the eight school corporations involved, 
the school buildings are owned by the Indianapolis 
Roman Catholic archdiocese and leased to the public 
school boards. 

“Because of the minimum salary received by nuns 
and low building rentals, the cost per pupil is ex- 
tremely low in comparison with regular public 
schools,” Rep. Menke said. 

“Why should anyone try to change a system that 
teaches high standards of personal conduct while 
at the same time saves the taxpayers money ?” 

Rep. Menke is the first Protestant ever elected to 
the legislature from Dubois County which has a pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic population. 

Meanwhile, John H. Teder, county superintendent 
of schools, said he had not received a single complaint 
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of recall rests with the voters, and this fact is a power- 
ful deterrent to those whose selfish ambition leads to 
lust for self-aggrandizement. May Heaven continue 
to bless the work of those who wrought. so well for 
the future. 


on the school setup in the 20 years he has been in 
office. He said it would cause a “chaotic” situation if 
a court ruling upsets the present plan. 

Mr. Teder said the nuns, who receive the minimum 
pay permitted by state law, are required to have valid 
Indiana teachers’ licenses and to sign contracts. Some 
of them, he said, have masters’ degrees.—Religious 
News Service, Jan. 22, 1954. 

No informed person would say that many nuns 
are not highly qualified as teachers, but any person 
who wears religious garb while being employed in 
public schools accentuates his particular religious 
belief before the pupils and takes an unfair advantage 
of his position to advance the interests of his church. 

Roman Catholic citizens have as much right to 
teach in public schools as anyone else—Baptists, 
Methodists, or Presbyterians, or any others—but 
Catholics have no right to ask to be allowed to use 
the public school classroom as a place to either directly 
or indirectly spread Roman Catholic influence. Fur- 
ther, there can be no justification for paying “only 
minimum” wages to any group or class who are legally 
employed. If nuns are hired as a means of economy, 
they must prevent the employment of others who are 
compeHed to support themselves, whereas the nuns 
live in religious houses, and their expenses are very 
small indeed. 

Apparently many of those who urge the employ- 
ment of garbed teachers of religion as instructors in 
the public school system introduce extraneous argu- 
ment to becloud the real issue of giving preferred 
treatment to one group. c. 8. L. 








“No society is free where government 
makes one person’s liberty depend upon the 
arbitrary will of another. Dictators have done’ 
this since time immemorial.” (Justice Black in 
the Mezei case.) 


—The Commonweal, March 12, 1954 
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The Roman Catholics 
and Censorship 


~ Vine” or Janvary 25, 1954, reports that 
the Reverend Francis J. Connell, of the Catholic 
University of America, speaking at a symposium 
on “Man’s Right to Knowledge,” and defending 
“Roman Catholic censorship and authority to decide 
what books are fit reading for Catholics,” said: 
“Whatever advantages may accrue to one through 
the use of his personal freedom, have no real value 
if they impede or imperil the attainment of his 
eternal destiny. Hence it is not an evil but a good 
when those in authority . . . regulate the use of 
liberty by those subject to their jurisdiction.” 


Since Dr. Connell was apparently talking only 


of the authority which the hierarchy claims the right 
to exercise over Roman Catholics, its own followers, 
there may be little that a non-Catholic may well say 
except that he feels sorry for people who are willing 
to submit to such domination. 

But, from other things which this same priest has 
said, we are forced to conclude that he believes the 
right of his church to censor and control extends 
far beyond the boundaries of Roman Catholicism. 

In a tract entitled Catholics on the Police Force, 
which Father Connell wrote, one paragraph said: 
“Like every practical Catholic, the policeman who is 
a member of the one true Church should view his 
place of life from the supernatural aspect. The 
Catholic policeman should regard his office, not 
merely as a job that gives him a comfortable and 
respectable livelihood, but primarily as a deputation 
to protect and to enforce the law of God, which is 
reflected in every just civil law.” 

This by the same author in the Catholic Digest, 
January, 1944, is most revealing: “Catholics believe 
that theirs is the Church which Christ established. 
They believe that for more than 19 centuries it has 
remained substantially unchanged, thus establishing, 
proposing and interpreting His teachings without 
admixture of error. They believe that the Catholic 
Church is the only organization authorized by God 
to teach religious truth and to conduct public religious 
worship. . .. The very existence of any other church 
is opposed to Christ’s command that all should join 
His one Church. 

“Tt follows that, as far as God’s law is concerned, 
no one has a real right to accept any religion except 
the Catholic religion, or to be a member of any other 
church, or to practice any form of divine worship 
save that commanded or sanctioned by the Catholic 
Church. . . . Logically . . . , Catholics hold that no 
one has a genuine right, as far as God’s law is con- 
cerned, to profess any religion except the Catholic 
religion. . . . If God authorized only one public 
worship, it is a sin to participate in any other reli- 

‘gious rites. . . . Such, then, is the first Catholic 
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principle relevant to religious liberty, that man has 
not an unqualified right to practice any religion. 
. . . The Catholic, convinced that the Catholic reli- 
gion is the only true religion, is intolerant toward 
other creeds.” 

Will the readers please notice that we are not 
charging intolerance? We are quoting Dr. Connell’s 
own words. 

One more quotation: “They [Catholics] may not 
punish or persecute those who do not accept the 
faith. But they are justified in repressing written or 
spoken attacks on the Church, the use of the press 
or the mails to weaken the allegiance of Catholics 
toward their Chureh, and similar anti-Catholic 
efforts.” 

In the quotation from Time to which we referred 
at the beginning of this editorial, Dr. Connell was 
shown to be defending the right of the Church to 
censor the reading matter of its own members, but 
apparently where able to do so it will censor both 
the writings and the speech of others and deny the 
use of the mails to any literature of which they do 
not approve. Thank God for America. H. H. V. 


Catholic Women Ask Public Aid 
for Parochial Schools 


S 

Niw OrtEeans—Statements that “separa- 
tion of Church and State” is not part of the Constitu- 
tion and that transportation, non-religious textbooks 
and health aids are “minimum essentials the Federal 
government should provide all non-profit schools” 
were issued here by the supreme directorate of the 
Catholic Daughters of America at its semi-annual 
meeting. 

Declaring that “our Founding Fathers proclaimed 
their conviction that religion is embodied in the 
preservation of democratic freedom,” the directorate 
said “the expression, ‘separation of Church and 
State,’ is not part of the First, or any other, Amend- 
ment to the Constitution but is merely one used 
unjustly by those who twist the true wording—‘Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting the establishment 
of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ ” 

“Tn some of the countries from which the American 
colonists came there was a state (established) religion. 
Membership in it was required as a qualification for 
civil office and other civic privileges. Our Founding 
Fathers sought only to protect America from such 
an ‘established’ religion in order to guarantee free- 
dom of religion here.” 

The statement on school aid said that the Catholic 
women “realize the need of Federal aid to education 
because of the many inequalities which exist among 
school systems and educational opportunities in vari- 
ous parts of the United States.” 

“But we hold that an equitable and fair Federal 
aid law must be based on the principle that money 
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appropriated for all children should benefit all chil- 
dren,” it said. “We hold that it is only right and just 
that auxiliary services be given to all American 
children in non-profit schools. 

“Both public and private non-profit schools are 
integral elements of the American educational system. 
They meet the compulsory education law require- 
ments, they train for citizenship and public office, and 
their graduates are subject to call to the country’s 
service. 

“We hold that transportation, non-religious text- 
books and health aids are minimum essentials the 
Federal government should provide all non-profit 
schools. It is but asking what justice demands and 


the Constitution permits.”—Religious News Service, 


Feb. 23, 1954. 

This dispatch shows some more confused thinking. 
The First Amendment to the Constitution says that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion.” That is all-embracing. As far as 
we are concerned we will leave the interpretation of 
the Constitution to men who are qualified by educa- 
tion and experience, such as the members of the 
Supreme Court bench, rather than to follow the 
arguments of interested parties. When the state appro- 
priates money for the education of all children, it lays 
down certain regulations. It never has undertaken 
to approve a policy of having children go to any place 
they or their parents please at the state’s expense. 
To admit what the Catholic Daughters of America 
argue would be to open the door to complete chaos 
in our educational system. ; 

If the things that the Catholic Daughters now want 
were to be granted, we are sure it would not be long 
until they would ask for school buildings and pay 
for teachers in private schools. Lisrrty has cited 
many cases where in Catholic communities church 
authorities have taken over public schools and non- 
Catholic children were a little better than tolerated. 

H. H. V. 


The Source From Which Money 
Comes May Influence the Recipients 


We qvore from the Christian Century of 

March 10, 1954, the following: “Speaking in 
Lebanon, N.H., recently, Gov. Hugh Gregg reminded 
people that to keep state services going New Hamp- 
shire depends on its receipts from liquor sales and 
taxation, tobacco taxes and taxes on gambling at 
Rockingham track. Many citizens are becoming in- 
creasingly disturbed at the state government’s depend- 
ence on these sources, for with the money comes 
inevitable influence on state and legislative affairs.” 
Some years ago, what was called “tainted money” 
received a lot of attention. Some leaned to the idea 
that it made no difference where money came from 
as long as it was put to good use. Others felt that to 
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accept questionable money implied that the recipient 
approved of the methods used to receive such money. 
What about the acceptance of such funds by churches 


for their schools or other religious agencies ? 
Cc. 8. L. 


New Jersey’s Blue Law Spasm 


Every Now AND THEN New Jersey has 
blue law spasms in certain cities. The city council 
of Morristown at the beginning of 1954 enacted a 
Sunday blue law prohibiting the sale of most articles 
of general merchandise on Sundays. A certain 
merchant was fined ten dollars and two dollars court 
costs for selling razor blades. Other merchants were 
indicted for selling cold cream and shaving cream. 

No one would think it a crime or a misdemeanor 
to sell cold cream or shaving cream, or razor blades, 
or any other general merchandise on Monday or 
Tuesday. Why is it a crime on Sunday? There is 
only one answer to that question. An act that is not 
a crime on Monday or Tuesday is not a crime on 
Sunday. The day on which an act is done does not 
make it a crime, but the nature of the act. That which 
is per se a crime on Monday or on Tuesday is also 
a criminal act on Sunday. An act which is per se 
legitimate, honorable, and civil on Monday and 
Tuesday, is likewise proper, honorable, and civil on 
Sunday. Anything that is immoral on Monday is 
immoral on Sunday. 

The only reason why an act done on Sunday may 
be considered improper by some religious folks is 
because it is contrary to their religious belief, and 
therefore is in their sight a religious offense. But 
religious offenses are not supposed to be punishable 
under a government that grants religious liberty 
to its citizens as the result of the separation of church 
and state. The civil government is supposed to enforce 
only ¢ivil obligations and not religious obligations. 
The Orthodox Jews and Christian sects that observe 
the seventh day of the week as holy time believe that 
it is sinful to sell general merchandise on Saturday, 
the Sabbath day they observe. And if they were in 
the majority and enacted a Sabbath law requiring 
Sunday observers to refrain from selling general 
merchandise on Saturday, would the Sunday observer 
think such a law was a civil law and just in requiring 
them to abstain from selling things on Saturday, 
after their conscience required them to rest on 
Sunday, and thus lose two days in the week from 
their business? All religious sects are supposed to 
stand on the same equality before the law and the 
bar of justice. No special privileges are to be granted 
to the Sunday observer that are not also granted to 
those who observe the seventh day of the week as 
sacred time. 

Not long ago the State of New Jersey, which still 
has very ancient Sunday blue laws upon its statute 
books, went through a Sunday blue law spasm, and 
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several thousand people were arrested for violat- 
ing the Sunday laws of the State. The courts were 
overcrowded and unable to handle so many cases, and 
so they were all finally dismissed and the blue law 
campaign was called off. As long as these un- 
American, uncivil, and religious statutes remain on 
our civil statute books, they can be used to plague 
and persecute good American citizens. All religious 
laws enacted back in the Colonial days, when nearly 
every colony in America had an established religion 
by law, should be repealed and obliterated from our 
civil statute books, and the church and state separated 
in fact as well as it is in theory. 


c.S. 1. 
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Rules Public Schools Must Admit 
Handicapped Parochial Pupils 


Porrtanp, Orz.—An Oregon circuit court 
judge ruled here that Portland’s public schools must 
admit parochial school children to special classes for 
the handicapped. 

Cireuit Judge Alfred P. Dobson upheld William 
C. Elkins, father of Patsy Elkins, a student at Holy 
Cross parish school. She was one of four parochial 
school children who had been refused admission to 
special lip reading and speech correction classes in 
the local public schools. 

Mr. Elkins contended in his suit that the law’s 
definition of handicapped includes all children and 
puts their admission to special classes on the basis 
of need rather than of enrollment in the public 
schools. 

Attorneys for Portland’s school district No. 1 
indicated they would appeal the decision to the 
Oregon Supreme Court. 

The school district argued that the responsibility 
of the public schools is limited to those enrolled. To 
interpret the matter otherwise, it maintained, would 
imply the right of parochial school pupils to apply 
for special work of other kinds, such as chemistry, 
in cases where public schools have the facilities that 
parish schools are unable to provide. 

The district also questioned its legal right to give 
special services to handicapped children not in its 
charge when it is financially unable to give these 
services to a waiting list of its own students. 

Judge Dobson ruled, however, that the statute 
“clearly withdraws the classification of handicapped 
children from the discretionary determination of the 
(school district ).” 

“Permitting private schools,”. he held, “is not an 
indulgence on the part of government but rather fruit- 
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A Correction 


Ey ovr tssvz for the second quarter of 
1954, in our lead editorial we said that “Mr. Erhart 
Regier is the first member of the Mormon faith ever 
to be elected to the Dominion Parliament.” Our 
correspondent in Canada has advised us that Mr. 
Regier is a Mennonite and not a Mormon. We hope 
this correction will dispose of any misunderstand- 
ing and help Mr. Regier to believe that when we 
make mistakes (being human we do make mistakes) 
we do our best to correct them. We are sorry for 
this error.—Ep. 
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ful protection of the free intellectual development of 
its society. The obligation of the state to the private 
school child is in no sense abdicated. 

“And when it appears that private school facilities 
are inadequate to the needs of the handicapped stu- 
dent, it does no credit to the publie school agencies 
to demand that such students be forever bound to the 
limitations of the private facility in such special 
situations, as an alternative to renouncing a substan- 
tial tenet of their creed.”—Religious News Service, 
Feb. 23, 1954. 

From the information given in this report the 
editor of Lisrrry is in full, even enthusiastic agree- 
ment with Judge Dobson’s opinion. We think his 
reasoning is sound, his logic clear, and his conclusions 
just. 


School Prayers Become Issue 
in Alaska 


Ancuoracr, Avaska—Banning by public 
school officials of the practice of “organized saying of 
prayers” in classrooms here was protested to the 
school board by the Anchorage Ministerial Associa- 
tion and a parent-teacher group. 

The Rev. M. R. Korody of the Church of the 
Nazarene presented the protest on behalf of. the 
association’s 40 minister members and of the Denali 
grade school PTA. He suggested that a common 
prayer “acceptable to everyone” can be written if the 
board is willing. 

“Many parents were shocked by the directive,” Mr. 
Korody said, “and several teachers have come to tell 
me that they want to have grace said in their class- 
rooms.” 

School Superintendent A..W. Morgan told the 
board he had issued the order “to protect the schools 
from possible charges of sectarianism.” He said he 
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had received requests to do so from parents who con-. 


sidered the practice of organized prayer an inter- 
ference with religious freedom. 

Board members voted to have the school district’s 
attorney check on the legality of Superintendent 
Morgan’s directive—Religious News Service, March 
25, 1954. 


Ohio Supreme Court Rules in Favor 
of Adventist in Unemployment 
Compensation Case 


Is ovr issve of the fourth quarter of 
1950, we referred to the fact that a Seventh-day 
Adventist woman, Mrs. Regina Tary, had been re- 
fused unemployment compensation because she could 
not conscientiously work on the seventh day of the 
week. Later we referred to the fact that the Common 
Pleas Court in Toledo had decided in Mrs. Tary’s 
favor. From the Common Pleas Court the case went 
to the Court of Appeals, which upheld the decision of 
the Common Pleas Court. The authorities of the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio which, 
in a decision just rendered, upheld the two lower 
courts. 
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No Relations With Vatican Planned 


Wasutneron, D.C.—Secretary of State 

John Foster Dulles said here there were no plans to 
resume relations between the United States and the 
Vatican. 

Mr.. Dulles made the statement in answer to a 
question put to him at his weekly press conference. 

He was asked: “Mr. Secretary, will you give us the 
Administration’s position on relations with the Vati- 
can? Are there any plans for setting up either direct 
or personal relations with the Holy See? Do you see 
values in such an association ?” 

Mr. Dulles replied: “I know of no plans to alter 
the present situation.”—Religious News . Service, 
March 24, 1954. 


Rules School District Must 
Transport Parochial Pupils 


Syracusz, N.Y.—James E. Allen, deputy 
state commissioner of education, has ordered the Syra- 
cuse school district to provide bus service to parochial 
school children. He said such service must be “equal 
to transportation furnished to public school children.” 

The decision resulted from an appeal by parents 
of pupils attending Most Holy Rosary Catholic school. 
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Their request for public bus transportation was 
turned down by the Syracuse Board of Education 
last summer. 

Superintendent of Schools David H. Patton said 
the board will either contest the legality of Mr. Allen’s 
ruling or withdraw the school bus from the area 
involved. He contended that the law requires bus 
transportation only to a school for the physically 
handicapped. At other schools, he said, the board has 
a long-term aim of eliminating all bus transportation. 

The board at present provides a bus for public 
school children attending the John T. Roberts School, 
which is in an area where Most Holy Rosary pupils 
live.—Religious News Service, March 5, 1954. 





Court Rules Church Employees 
Subject to Fair Labor Act 


Expraxarouis, Ixp.—The United States 
Court of Appeals has ruled that employees of the 
Pilgrim Holiness Church Corporation here are sub- 
ject to the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The ruling reversed a decision by Federal District 
Judge William E. Steckler against the National 
Labor Relations Board, which had attempted to force 
the church corporation to abide by minimum wage 
and overtime provisions of the Act. 

Judge Steckler had held that it would violate the 
First Amendment to the Constitution, guaranteeing 
free exercise of religion, to force the corporation to 
comply. 

The Appellate Court ruling said, in part: 

“Tf we grant that religion itself is not commerce, 
it still does not follow that a corporation organized 
for religious purposes may not be engaged in com- 
merce as defined by the Fair Labor Standards Act.” 
—Religious News Service, Feb. 25, 1954. 


Protestants Seek Religious Instruec- 
tion in Public School Buildings 


Saskatoon, Sask.—The Board of Edu- 
cation reserved decision here on a proposal by the 
local Ministerial Association (Protestant) that its 
members be permitted to conduct weekly half-hour 
religious instruction classes in public school buildings. 

The proposal stirred considerable controversy 
among this city’s 56,000 residents. A total of 34 
briefs, the majority favoring religious teaching, were 
filed with the board. 

Religious education classes are a firmly established 
policy in Ontario Province but are not common in 
Saskatchewan, whose provincial government leaves 
the question up to local school boards. The Minis- 
terial Association had proposed using the course of 
study followed in Ontario and suggested confining 
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> to seventh and 


the classes, “for the time being,’ 
eighth grade pupils. 

Principal opposition to the proposal was voiced by 
the Saskatoon Trades and Labor Council (CIO) and 
spokesmen for the city’s Jewish community. The 
latter asserted it would be “a step backwards, tend- 
ing to segregate and split up the community.” The 
labor group also charged the plan would “promote 
segregation of children according to their religious 
connection.” —Religious News Service, Feb. 19, 1954. 


Australia Grants Tax Benefits 
to Church School Parents 


Uxver the Australian government’s 1953- 
54 budget, parents with children in religious schools 
will receive an income tax deduction of $210 for each 
pupil, Religious News Service Reports. This is an 
increase of $70 over last year’s deduction. The con- 
cession, which will cost the government about $51 
million in revenue for the year, applies to all religious 
groups but will be particularly beneficial to Roman 
Catholics, 90 per cent of whose children are in chureh- 
operated schools.”—The Christian Century, March 
10, 1954. 


Missouri Attorney General 
Issues New Ruling on Buses 


J uvrerson Crry, Mo.—A way out of the 
controversy over transportation of parochial students 
in public school buses was offered here by Missouri 
Attorney General John M. Dalton. 

He ruled that public school districts may sell their 
school buses and enter into contracts with private bus 
operators for the transportation of pupils. 

Mr. Dalton previously held that private bus 
operators who have contracts with public school 
districts may also transport pupils who attend paro- 
chial schools. The latest ruling apparently clears the 
way for transportation of parochial students under 
the auspices of public school districts. 

The controversy was precipitated when Mr. Dalton 
ruled recently that State funds may not be used to 
transport parochial students. 

That ruling followed a Missouri Supreme Court 
decision barring use of State funds to pay for trans- 
portation of parochial pupils. Since the decision was 
made, many districts have sought a way to continue 
the longstanding practice without violating the spirit 
of the ruling. 

By selling their buses and contracting with private 
operators, school districts apparently will be able to 
get around the court ruling, officials indicated. Roman 
Catholic leaders had bitterly protested the Supreme 
Court ruling in a controversy which swept the state. 
—Religious News Service, Nov. 12, 1953. 
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